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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1946. 


THE FIGHT FOR THE ASHES REOPENS. INCIDENTS IN BRADMAN’S PIRST TEST CENTURY OF THE SEASON. (UPPER PICTURE) 


’ BRADMAN SNICKS A BALL TO THE BOUNDARY PAST HAMMOND IN THE SLIPS. 
UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT 


On Friday, November 29, at Brisbane, the Test teams of England and Australia 
met once more, after an interval of more than eight years. In this, the 
144th England-Australia Test, Bradman won the toss and decided to bat. After 
early successes, the first wicket falling at 9 and the second at 46, the English 
bowlers bowled for the remainder of the day without any luck, Bradman andi 


(LOWER PICTURE) GIBB MAKING AN 


TO STUMP BRADMAN. 


Hassett carrying the score to 292 for two wickets. The next day the Australian 
scoring machine resumed and at the close of play had reached 595 for five, 
Bradman scoring 187, Hassett 128. When play was resumed on Monday, the 
remaining Australian wickets fell for 50, McCool, played as a bowler, missing a 
century in his first Test match by only 5 runs. (Photographs by Radio.) 
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I SEE from my Sunday paper that some scientist— 
not, however, Dr. Strabismus, of Utrecht (Whom 
God Preserve)—has been contemplating impending 
trouble with the moon. It appears, unless I misread 
the paragraph, that for reasons which are clear as 
day to scientists and which the rest of us obediently 
accept as matters of faith, that it is six times easier 
(I think six was the figure) for the men in the moon 
to fire missiles at us than it would 
be for us to fire at them. Or, at any 
rate, other things being equal, the 
missiles they fired at us would do 
six times the comparable damage 
done by those which we fired at 
them. It therefore, my Sunday 
paper suggests, may become necessary 
for us to send a well-armed ex- 
peditionary force to the moon—as 
soon, that is, as we have the appara- 
tus for doing so—to occupy the 
place in time and so prevent any 
hostile bombardment of the earth. 
There, as Beachcomber would say, 
the matter at present rests. No 
indication has as yet been given 
as to .whether the expeditionary 
force to the moon will be recruited 
voluntarily or by compulsion. Prob- 
ably, judging from the _ general 
trend of events on this progressive 
little planet, by compulsion. And 
if the occupation of the moon is 
anything like the United Nations’ 
occupation of Germany, a_ good 
time in the happy scientific future 
ahead seems likely to be had by 
all. Especially by the inhabitants 
of the moon. Perhaps, however, 
the latter, hearing of our pre- 
cautionary intentions, will get in 
their shot first. I dare say it will 
be no worse than the atom bomb. 

There is nothing, as someone 
said, like being prepared. for all 
emergencies. Especially, that is, if 
one wants a nice, scientific war. At 
the moment, those who from their 
offices in Whitehall direct the Armed 
Forces of the nation, rejoicing not 
unnaturally in the probably very 
temporary abeyance of the British 
politicians’ normal indifference to 
their needs, are using their wartime 
powers to retain or commandeer as 
many beauty spots and open spaces 
in this small and overcrowded island 
as possible. No one has a greater 
admiration for our Fighting Forces 
than the present writer: for their 
efficiency (at their own task), valour, 
morale and supreme capacity for 
creating the highest virtue in those 
they train. But for anyone who 
has seen what in the course of their 
duties they have done during the past 
seven years (with the encouragement 
of sound Treasury principles) to the 
scenery, buildings and soil committed 
by the State to their charge, the 
prospect of further depredation on 
the dwindling beauty, peace and 
natural wealth of the English country- 


side is profoundly disquieting. At tne Group OF SUNSPOTS ENLARGED—SOME WERE “ EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE ” 
THE NAKED EYE: 


any rate, in the light of this 
continued threat no one can now 
say that we any longer value our 
security lightly. Like profit in 
the nineteenth century, it appears 
at long last to have become 
Priority Number One with us. To 
secure it we are prepared to sacrifice what remains 
of the priceless heritage of a thousand years. Better, 
it is argued, that our landscape should be rendered 
desolate and our soil eroded than that we should 
live in even the slightest peril of our former allies. 
For our late enemies having been reduced to ruin, 
impotence and starvation, it is presumably against 
our allies that we are now arming and training with 
such wholehearted and commendable zeal. 


surface, 
as the earth. 


SHOWING A GROUP OF SUNSPOTS RESEMBLING 
COVERING AN AREA FORTY-FIVE TIMES GREATER THAN THAT OF THE EARTH: 
OF THE SUN PHOTOGRAPHED IN WASHINGTON AT 1.30 P.M. (E.S.T.) ON NOVEMBER 2}. 





A number of these were “ exceptionally large”’ ; 
The photograph reproduced here was taken by astronomers at the U.S. 
Washington, and shows a group of sunspots covering an area estimated to be forty-five times that of the earth. 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


“Tt was always yet the trick of our English 
nation, if they have a goodething to make it too 
common.”” In the nineteen-twenties and ‘thirties 
we carried disarmament and indifference to external 
danger to the point of imminent disaster. Now we 
appear to be going to the other extreme. Before we 


sacrifice Dartmoor and the Isle of Purbeck and Cader 
Idris and a hundred other places—once held dearer 





A SECTION OF THE PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT THE U.S, 
AT WASHINGTON ON NOVEMBER 23. 


A partial eclipse of the sun, reaching its climax at 12.22 p.m. (E.S.T.) on November 23, was spoiled for scientists 
and amateur observers in many parts of the United States and Canada by overcast or cloudy skies. 
observers in the eastern States saw a number of large sunspots dispersed over some 85,000 miles of the sun’s 
three seen from South Portland, Maine, being as large 
Naval Observatory in 


to successive generations of good patriots than life 
itself—to the alleged necessities of peacetime military 
training, let those who govern and who are supposed 
to represent us consider carefully whether the certain 
cost of doing so is worth the problematical gain. 
What, in the last resort, let us ask, is the object of 
the Armed Forces? It is, as I and many others 
understand it, the defence and preservation of our 
native land and of those principles of peace, freedom 


PINPOINTS ON THE SURFACE OF THE SUN, YET 
A PARTIAL ECLIPSE 





AND VISIBLE To sons in the hour 
NAVAL OBSERVATORY 


and justice which our native land has always—or 
nearly always—upheld. There are times—1940 was 
one of them—when, in order that human freedom 
should endure, it may seem better that our country- 
side should be destroyed, our ancient cities wasted 
and our race exterminated than that the enemies 
of freedom should triumph. But, surely, it suggests 
a certain lack of proportion to use the same kind of 
argument when we are at peace and 
when the only present force capable 
of destroying human liberty are the 
armies of those very allies who so 
lately fought and bled with us to 
preserve it. There are, no doubt, 
contingencies in which it would be 
worth sacrificing even Dartmoor or 
the Lake District. But not the 
eloquent pens of a hundred Public 
Relations Officers, or the words of 
a dozen Under-Secretaries will con- 
vince me that such a contingency 
exists at the present moment. No 
doubt we should all feel safer if we 
lived fifty feet under the ground and 
if the roof of St. Paul’s was melted 
down to make weapons or ammu- 
nition. We should also be much safer 
if we stayed permanently indoors and 
never crossed the road. But I, for 


all that. I prefer to live in the 
daylight, to visit my friends, to enjoy 
the monuments that the genius of 
my fellow-countrymen raised in the 
past. Itis, no doubt, very foolhardy 
and rash of me, but I am made that 
way. So are the rest of us. 

In other words, in this precarious 
and imperfect world it is necessary 
to preserve a certain sense of pro- 
portion. Incidentally, we are much 
more likely to achieve real security 
by doing so. Those who carry 
things to extremes are apf to run 
into more dangers than they guard 
against ; the White Knight, it will 
be remembered, was always falling 
off his horse from the weight of the 
various security devices with which 
he had encumbered himself. Our 
means of defence are necessarily 
governed by the extent of our 
resources : the size of our population, 
the quantity and character of our 
soil, the nature of our livelihood and 
talents. And these material and 
ascertainable factors are themselves 
dependent on other factors less easy 
to perceive and measure. Have, for 
instance, the quality of our native 
food and the invigorating properties 
of our native air no part in the 
making of our character and fighting 
capacity ? The latter a more valu- 
able asset in war than all the arms, 
training, and preparedness of even 
a Mussolini’s warlike dreams. And 
has the tradition of England, the 
idealism born of her poetry and 
history, the inspiration of her 
tranquil beauty, no influence on 
the valour and resource of her 
of crisis and 
danger ? I seem to remember Wolfe 
(without whom there would have 
been no Canada) reciting the words 
of Gray’s Elegy as he passed up 
the St. Lawrence on his way to 
victory and death; and without 
Stoke Poges Churchyard = and 
the surrounding country (as it then was) there 
would have been, remember, no Gray's Elegy. I 
am a little dubious about the capacity of Slough 
High Street (as it is to-day) or an Army Ordnance 
Depot to produce the same effect on generations of 
Englishmen as yet unborn. More things go to the 
making of a nation and of a nation’s safety than even 
the statistical branch of the War Department has 
ever dreamed of. 


Yet some 


one, don’t value safety as highly as. 
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NO RESPITE FROM THE RAINS: 
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FLOORING AWASH IN THE CHANCEL: THE VICAR " 
DEVON, IN HIS DAMAGED CHURCH. \ 
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WOOD BLOCKS FROM A CHURCH 
OF ST. MARY, PLYMPTON, 


AERIAL 


VIEW OF THE WARGRAVE AREA OF THE THAMES HENLEY-READING LOOP, { 
WITH HOUSES AND BUILDINGS IN DEEP WATER. \ 
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THE FLOODS AT OXFORD: THE ISIS (LEFT, WITH COLLEGE BARGES MOORED) AND THE CHERWELL BOTH OVERFLOWED THEIR BANKS, 


INUNDATING A WIDE AREA. \ 
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A REMARKABLE LONDON PHOTOGRAPH : 
PRACTICALLY AT THE LEVEL 


WITH WATER ABOVE THE LEVEL OF THE FRONT DOOR-STEPS: THE WELL-KNOWN 


BRIDGE HOUSE HOTEL, ETON. 


THE FAMOUS NAVAL TRAINING-SHIP, PRESIDENT, 
OF THE EMBANKMENT AT HIGH TIDE. 

Ferry the Thames was a mile wide, and on St. Andrew's Day the playing-fields at 
Eton struck “ The Times" as more likely to have been responsible 


The rains of November resulted in monthly totals in excess of the average in almost 


all parts of the British Isles, and in some places double the average amounts were 


registered. The beginning of this month has showed no improvement and Monday 
night, December 2, was referred to in the Thames Valley as ‘ danger point.'’ Families 
at Maidenhead were threatened with the necessity of leaving their homes, and people 
throughout the district went to work in punts and rowing-boats. At Windsor 


correspondent 
for the winning of the battle of Trafalgar than of Waterloo! In London, when the 
flood water coming down the Thames met the rising tide from the estuary, the river 
rose almost to the level of the Embankment parapet. Oxford was surrounded by 
water In our photograph Tom Tower and Magdalen College Tower can be identified 
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COMMUNAL STRIFE IN INDIA: SCENES OF THE RIOTING IN BIHAR, 


INDIAN TROOPS EXAMINING A WELL INSIDE THE MOSQUE AT TILHARA WHICH WAS ALMOST 
‘ FILLED WITH THE BODIES OF RIOT VICTIMS. 


~~? 


STRICKE 
WHERE 200 MUSLIMS WERE BESIEGED BY A MOB OF HINDUS WHO ULTIMATELY GAINED 
ENTRY AND SLAUGHTERED THEM: THE MOSQUE AT TILHARA. 


WHERE PANDIT NEHRU OFFERED HIMSELF AS THE FIRST VICTIM OF HINDU VENGEANCE: 
A WRECKED HOUSE AT TAREGNA, NEAR PATNA, AFTER THE COMMUNAL RIOTING. 


HE departure of Lord Wavelf, Pandit Nehru, Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan 
and Sardar Baldev Singh by aeroplane from Karachi, on December 1, for dis- 
cussions in London, was taken as a hopeful sign that the political differences between 
Muslim and Hindu might be resolved, with a consequent improvement in the | 
atmosphere of mistrust which has been the background of the recent communal strife. 
Rioting broke out in Calcutta on August 16, the chief sufferers being the “Muslim 
community, and then spread throughout East Bengal, where Hindus formed the 
majority of the victims. The tide of murder, pillage and arson then took a new 
direction and flowed over Bihar, with Muslims once again as the victims. Pandit 
Nehru addressed meetings at Taregna, one of the worst-affected areas, and courageously 2000 an: 
declared: “If you want to kill a Muslim you must kill me first and then proceed of the 2 
to do whatever you choose over my dead body." This speech and others by Congress that the 
THE PATHETIC VICTIM OF FANATICS WHO SOUGHT REVENGE FOR THE MURDER OF HINDUS leaders did much to restrain those eager to avenge the deaths of their co-religionists effect ° 
IN BAST BENGAL: THE BODY OF A MUSLIM WOMAN LYING IN A FIELD NEAR TILMARA. in East Bengal. At the end of a fortnight’s rioting, when order had been restored disorders 


except f 
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WHERE HINDUS SOUGHT REVENGE FOR MUSLIM MASSACRES. 
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TRAGEDY OF TILHARA: A WELL IN THE VILLAGE, INTO WHICH DEAD BODIES WERE 
THROWN AND THEN HIDDEN UNDER A LAYER OF EARTH. 


STRICKEN BY THE STORM OF COMMUNAL STRIFE: THE WRECKED MARKET-PLACE AT NAGAR 
NAUSA, NEAR PATNA; SHOWING A LOOTED TIN “‘ STRONG-BOX” IN THE FOREGROUND. 


wid 


A SORRY CHAPTER IN INDIA’S RISE TO NATIONHOOD: INJURED MUSLIM CHILDREN IN PATNA 
GENERAL HOSPITAL--INNOCENT VICTIMS OF THE BIHAR RIOTING. 


except for stray clashes, it was estimated that the number of killed was between ‘ od 
2000 and 3000. In order to assist the civil power, nine battalions and a squadron 
of the 25th Dragoons were deployed in the disturbed districts, and there is no doubt 
that the presence of these troops prevented a wholesale massacre and had a steadying 
effect on the fanatical mobs. Our photographs illustrate scenes during the recent 
disorders in Bihar and are evidence of the savagery of the rioters. 


4. * 

ee - 

INDIAN TROOPS ON GUARD IN NAGAR NAUSA, WHERE THE HOUSE SEEN In 
BACKGROUND WAS ENTERED AND SET ON FIRE BY HINDU RIOTERS. 
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HOME NEWS: A PICTORIAL COMMENTARY ON CURRENT EVENTS IN BRITAIN. 


WHEN !T WAS STILL POSSIBLE TO DISTINGUISH RESEMBLING A CLAY MODEL FOR A HEROIC GROUP OF STATUARY: A LATER STAGE OF THE 

BETWEEN THE TWO SIDES: AN EARLY STAGE WALL GAME, WHEN THE PLAYERS WERE COVERED IN MUD. é 
WALL E DURING THE ST. ANDREW'S St. Andrew’s Day celebrations at Eton College on November 30 included the annual Wall Game match 
ee re emer between Collegers and Oppidans. Shortly after the start the players became plastered. with mud, and it 
was difficult to distinguish between the two sides. For the third successive year there was no score. 
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j | - ‘ g & ae LIGHTING TESTS WHICH PROMISE A DAYLIGHT EFFECT WITHOUT 
on . THE LIVID TONES ASSOCIATED WITH FLUORESCENT ILLUMINATION. 
DEDICATED IN MEMORY OF QUEEN ELIZABETH’S MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL’S BIRTHDAY CAKE—DECORATED WITH What is probably the most advanced form of fluorescent lighting is now 
PARENTS—-THE EARL AND COUNTESS OF STRATH- THIRTY-TWO HATS, EACH ILLUSTRATING A PHASE OF HIS CAREER. being tested in the Brompton Road, London, where a number of concrete 
MORE AND KINGHORNE—-ON NOVEMBER 22: On November 30 Mr. Churchill celebrated his seventy-second birthday with pillars, fitted with fluorescent units, have been installed by Central London 
, a family party at which this very original birthday cake featured. It was Electricity, Ltd. The lamps provide non-glare illumination akin to day- 
A STAINED-GLASS WINDOW AT ALL SAINTS decorated with thirty-two hats, ranging from the Harrow! straw hat of his light, and a “light which does not make human beings look unpleasant.”’ 
CHURCH, ST. PAUL'S WALDEN, DESIGNED BY schooldays to the top-hat which he 

HUGH EASTON. wore at the Victory Day celebrations. 
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A WELCOME SIGHT ON LONDON STREETS: A NEW TYPE OF TAXICAB, WITH AN ILLUMINATED OPPONENTS OF THE “CLOSED SHOP”: NURSES OF THE MUNICIPAL HOSPITAL, WILLESDEN, 


“POR HIRE” SIGN ON THE ROOF. DISCUSSING THEIR JOINT LETTER TO THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF NURSING. 
A 14-h.p. ‘Oxford’ taxicab has just completed 100,000 miles during a secret test on London streets, Following a decision that all employees must belong to a trade union, the Willesden Borough Council 
and the first of these post-war taxis is expected to be in service by Christmas. Costing £1000, these gave notice of dismissal to two doctors, two matrons and forty-eight sisters, nurses and midwives at 
taxis seat five, and the illuminated sign “For Hire’ on the roof automatically comes into operation the Willesden municipal and maternity hospitals on November 29. Eight nurses not under notice 
when the meter flag is raised, thus preventing a driver from pretending to be engaged when, in fact, he then handed in their resignations, to take effect if the dismissal notices were not withdrawn. The 
is free, Increased weather-protection for tne driver is given and greater comfort for driver and fare alike nurses have the support of the B.M.A., Royal College of Nursing, and the Royal College of Midwives. 
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NEWS IN PICTURES FROM HAIFA, PARIS, CAIRO AND NUREMBERG. 


THE LARGEST CONSIGNMENT OF ILLEGAL IMMIGRANTS TO REACH PALESTINE TO DATE: 
THE LOCHITA IN HAIFA HARBOUR, WITH MORE THAN 3300 JEWS ABOARD. 

On November 24 the Lochita, flying the Jewish flag and boasting two additional names— 

Kenesseth Israel (Community of Israel) and Hameri Haivri (Jewish Resistance)—was intercepted in 

Palestine territorial waters. It was found to contain more than 3300 illegal immigrants, the 

largest group to have arrived so far. On November 26 these immigrants were transferred in 
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THE OPENING OF A NEW 
CHAPTER IN FRENCH 
HISTORY: THE FIRST 
MEETING OF THE 
FOURTH REPUBLIC’S 
FIRST NATIONAL ASSEM- 
BLY, WITH M. CACHIN, 
THE COMMUNIST DOFEN 
OF THE ASSEMBLY, 
READING HIS SPEECH 
FROM THE UPPER 
TRIBUNE. 


On November 28 began 
for France the end of the 
rovisional institutions that 
ave followed the destruc- 
tion of the Third Republic 
at Vichy on July 11, 1940. 
The first National Assembly 
under the new constitution 
met in the Chamber of 
Deputies. In accordance 
with old-established cus- 
tom, the doyen of the 
Assembly, in this case the 
Communist deputy M. 
Marcel Cachin, presided 
and read the inaugural 
speech and also the letter 
from M. Bidault which 
announced the resignation 
of the Government. In his 
letter M. Bidault em- 
phasised the need for the 
rapid formation of a 
Government with sufficient 
authority to take the 
Necessary steps, especially 
in the realms of finance. 

Cachin’s speech was 
generally partisan in tone 
and on occasions met with 
protests, but general ap- 
plause greeted his welcome 
to the women deputies and 
the overseas members. 


THE TRAIL OF HOOLIGANISM IN CAIRO: A BURNT-OUT TRAM-CAR, TYPICAL OF THE 
WIDESPREAD DAMAGE IN RECENT RIOTS OVER THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN TREATY. 


The severe riots which broke out in Cairo on November 23 and continued for several days were 
mostly the work of students. The riots were aimed in protest against the projected Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty and were anti-Government as well as anti-British in tone. Students were also 
joined by rowdies and much damage was done to property, and there were violent clashes with 
the police, with casualties on both sides. 


TYPICAL OF THE IMMIGRANTS’ HYSTERIA. AND SUSCEPTIBILITY TO PROPAGANDA: 
THE NOTICE WHICH -BRITISH TROOPS REMOVED FROM THE BOWS OF THE JLOCHITA. 
Haifa harbour to the Empire Heywood, Empire Rival and Ocean Vigour for transfer to Cyprus. 
The troops who effected the transfer were threatened, as our picture shows, and were also met 
with a fusillade of tins of food. The resistance was not maintained and the transfer was effected 
without much trouble. A mass protest meeting was held in Haifa, but it dispersed in good order. 


TO BE TRIED FOR CALCULATED ATROCITIES: NAZI DOCTORS ARRAIGNED AT 
NUREMBERG IN THE COURTROOM IN WHICH THE NAZI LEADERS WERE TRIED. 


Twenty-three German doctors, including one woman (seen in the back row, next to extreme right), 

were recently arraigned in the Nuremberg courtroom in which their masters were tried and 

convicted. The charge against them is one of mass-murder inasmuch as they used thousands 

of prisoners in concentration camps as “ guin igs" in medical experiments. All pleaded ‘ Not 
Guilty’ and were commit for trial in early ber. 
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ROCKET EXPERIMENTS; 
HITLER’S WILL: GUERILLA WAR IN GREECE. 
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EXPERIMENTAL V-2 IN NEW MEXICO: (LEFT) THE ROCKET RAISED INTO POSITION 
IN A SPECIAL FRAMEWORK, WHICH MOVES AWAY BEFORE THE ACTUAL FIRING (ABOVE). 


To assist them in their firing of V-2 rockets into the stratosphere, U.S. Army technicians have devised a special framework 
by which the rocket is raised into firing pcsition. 


These experiments, which are being conducted on the proving grounds 


at White Sands. New Mexico, are providing much interesting meteorological information. my of the earth taken 





ONCE THE PRIDF OF FRANCE, THE NORMANDIB PASSING NEW YORK ON HER WAY TO BE 


KROKEN UP AS SCRAP IN) THE NEWARK YARDS. 
TIME THE LARGEST SHIP AFLOAT. 




















HITLER'S WILI AND POLITICAL TESTAMENT: PHOTOSTATIC COPIES NOW SHOWING 
IN AN EXHIBITION STAGED IN LONDON BY H.Q., LONDON DISTRICT. 


This will, dated April 29, 1945, and drawn up in the then beleaguered city of Berlin, was 

signed by Hitler, and witnessed by Martin Bormann and Dr. Goebbels. It ieaves Hitler’s pos- 

sessions to the Nazi Party and, failing them, to the State, and announces Hitler’s intention 

to marry Eva Braun, and also the intention of him and his wife to commit suicide to avoid 

the shame of deposition or capitulation. The exhibition was opened on December 2 by the 
Earl of Athlone, on the John Lewis’ bombed site in Oxford Street. 


LAUNCHED IN 1932, SHE WAS FOR 





A 


by the rockets from great heights were reproduced in our last issue. 
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TOWED INTO MALTA HARBOUR: THE DESTROYER H.M.S. SAUMARES, ONE OF THE TWO 
SHIPS RECENTLY DAMAGED BY ALBANIAN MINES IN THE CORFU CHANNEL. 
On November 21, the destroyer Sawmarez reached Malta after a long tow interrupted by several spells 
of bad weather. Mined on October 22, she was towed by a Naval sea salvage vessel and accom- 
panied by a SY Yo a repair ship, and a Naval rescue tug. It will be recalled that Sawmarez 
struck a mine in the Corfu Channel with heavy loss of life. She was taken in tow by the destroyer 
Volage, ich struck 2 second mine. 





WHERE GUERILLA ACTIVITY HAS REACHED THE PROPORTIONS OF CIVIL WAR: REFUGEES 

AT THE RAILWAY STATION OF A NORTH GREEK VILLAOE. 

In Northern Greece, near the frontiers of Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania, guerilla activity has recently 
December | 


reached such a pitch that it may be fairly termed civil war, and on 


the Prime Minister, 


M. Tsaldaris, left by air for New York to head the Greek delegation to the United Nations and present 
the Greek case to the Security Council on the situation on the Greek borders. It is understood that he 


will ask for an international commission to visit the scene of the trouble. 
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THE FIRST 
RACEHORSES 
TO FLY THE 

ATLANTIC : 
A LIVING AIR 

CARGO 

VALUED AT 

£50,000. 


‘ FLYING HORSE,” 

to most people, 
suggests Pegasus, the 
winged steed on which 
Bellerophon rode against 
the Chimera, or those 
learned in legends of the 
Welsh Marohes may recall 
that Owen Glendower was 
credited with the  pos- 
session of such a creature, 
for his swift intelligence- 
service was otherwise hard 
to explain. Now we have 
a more modern variety ; 
for six horses, valued at 
£50,000, including three of 
the best two-year-olds in 
Ireland this year, were 
flown across the Atlantic 
last week. This is the 
first occasion on which 
bloodstock has been trans- a, 
ported by air from Eire ge 


or Britain to America. , Aw 
, 





They travelled in special 
stout wooden pens or F 

stalls, fitted in the aircraft $F, 
for the occasion, with > a 


safety belts to avoid any ¢¢ . ; Ce 


oe 


risk of swaying. The ; 
Y a2 
Ape SS 


animals entered a loading- 
box, which was then 


hoisted by a specially-built STRAPPED IN THEIR AEROPLANE STALLS TO AVOID ANY RISK OF SWAYING OR FALLING: TWO OF THE FIRST SIX RACEHORSES 


lifting-apparatus to the 
[Continued below. 


BEING COAXED INTO 
THE LOADING-BOX : 
MIDDLE ABBEY, ONE 
OF THE SIX RACE- 
HORSES FLOWN 
ACROSS THE ATLAN- 
TIC IN A_ FOUR- 
ENGINED SKYMASTER: 
Continued.) 
level of the entrance 
to the aeroplane. 
This avoided the 
use of a ramp, 
which horses often 
dislike mounting. 
Soon after they had 
left the airport on 
November 26 a 
message was re- 
ceived, ‘* Horses 
very calm and 
settled down. 
Everything is 
O.K.” On arrival 
at Newark Airport, 
New Jersey, on 
November 27 they 
were declared, after 
a veterinary ex- 
amination, “to be 
(Continued opposite. 


MIDDLE ABBEY, SULLIVAN, 


THE ATLANTIC 


WAITING TO BE LOADED ON BOARD THE "PLANE WHICH TOOK 


DUNBOY, GREAT FAITH, 


FROM SHANNON AIRPORT TO LOS ANGELES BY AIR. 


AND RAGAMUFFIN, 


THEM FROM SHANNON AIRPORT TO LOS ANCELES ; SIR TAURENCE, 


RUGGED UP AND BOOTED FOR THE JOURNEY. 


A METHOD OF 
AVOIDING THE USE 
OF A RAMP; THE 
LOADING-BOX CON- 
TAINING A_ RACE- 
HORSE HOISTED BY 
A LIFTING DEVICE 
TO BRING IT LEVEL 
WITH THE EN- 
TRANCE TO THE 
AEROPLANE. 

Continued .| 

in good shape” 
and they then flew 
to Los Angeles, 
where they are to 
race, it is hoped, 
early in the New 
Year. The adyan- 
tages of sending 
bloodstock across 
the Atlantic by air 
can be gauged by 
the fact that the 
last time horses 
were taken across 
by sea the journey 
made the animals 
unfit to race for 

six months. 
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HERE has been much discussion of late 
upon the subject of British foreign 
policy and its aims, particularly on the 
question whether there exists at present a 
foreign policy distinctively British, and if 
not, what steps ought to be taken to create 
one. The recent “ revolt” on the part of a 
number of supporters of the Government in 
the House of Commons represented only one 
facet of this discussion. The debate—and 
here I am not alluding only to the parliamentary debate 
on the Address, but also to exchanges of views throughout 
the country—is not, in fact, conducted on party lines. 
There is a body of Conservative opinion which looks with 
disfavour upon the terms of the American loan. Most of 
the critics maintain reservations about the foreign policy 
of the United States and the manner in which it is, or is 
alleged to be, linked with financial and commercial policy. 
The difference between the Conservative and the left-wing 
Labour critics is that the latter are concerned about our 
indifferent relations with Soviet Russia, whereas the former 
dread a loosening of relations with the British Common- 
wealth. Both consider that the harnessing of Britain to 
American chariot wheels, which they allege to have taken place, 
is the most objectionable feature of British foreign policy 
and is bringing about the consequences as regards Russia 
and the Commonwealth which they respectively deplore. 
They both get some support from a considerable body 

of central opinion which is uninterested in party politics. 
And these varied currents, which have otherwise little in 
common, have resulted in a demand of a certain strength 
for a more independent and purely British foreign policy. 
Where they are all more or less in agreement is in a general 
recognition that foreign policy cannot be discussed or 
formulated without reference to armaments and the 
strategic situation of the Great Powers. In that respect 
the lessons of the past have sunk in. It is realised that 
in the present state of the world national policy must 
depend upon the 
means to support 
it. Needless to say, 
the deductions 
drawn are different. 
Those who call for 
a closer approach 
to Russia consider 
that it can best be 
achieved by offering 
Russia a free hand 
within her sphere 
of influence, with- 


RASTERN 


HARBOUR 


drawing British 
forces from stations 
where Russia 


objects to their 
presence, and cut- 


ting down those 
forces. Those 
concerned with 


Commonwealth re- 
lations are gener- 
ally resigned to 
conscription, Some 
of the middle party 
look upon the 
armed forces in 
terms of economics 
and ask whether 
the pressing need 
for production, and 
in consequence for 
labour, will justify 
the maintenance of 


a 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
FOREIGN POLICY AND ARMAMENTS. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


That has been the policy so far. What will happen now 
it is difficult to say, but it appears probable that the 
recent elections will result in a movement in the direction 
of the Russian camp. The subject of British policy is 
of more moment not only to ourselves but also to the 
world at large. It has to take account of circumstances 
more complex than those which provide the background 
to the policies of the United States and the Soviet 
Union: the relative weakening of power owing to the 
vulnerability of the United Kingdom to modern weapons 
of war; the fluidity and uncertainty of the situation 
in Egypt, Palestine, and the Middle East generally; 
the differing outlook of the Dominions, notably Australia 
and Canada ; the combination of a system of financial and 
commercial controls—which have some analogy with those 
of Russia—and conceptions of democracy—which are very 
much closer to those of the United States. British relations 
with Poland must differ slightly from American because 
Britain was an early ally of the old Poland against Germany, 
and because a Polish army was embodied under British 
orders. The responsibility for preventing the forcible absorp- 
tion of Greece into the Russian sphere is also peculiarly 
British. 

Perhaps inevitably, British policy has been less forth- 
right, and more a matter of improvisation than has been 
the case with the other two great Powers. And if it has 
displayed weaknesses, it appears that these have been due 
to indecision rather than to the mere subscribing of 


at 4 OuTER MABRBOUR 


et 
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secure the greatest possible measure of 
uniformity in all Germany, and not merely 
uniformity in the British and American 
Zones. Here the reasoning has been that, 
while British-American uniformity could 
easily be secured, it would be unfavourable 
to any prospects which may exist of 
increasing the uniformity of all Germany. 

The fact remains that British foreign 
policy gives the outside world an impression 
of being static rather than dynamic. To many obser- 
vers it appears to be negative to a greater degree than 
it is positive. It is marked by common sense rather 
than inspired by vision. While it is manifestly actuated 
by high ideals, and bas certain laudable goals in front 
of it, while it embodies a large measure. of unselfishness, 
it does not suggest originality. Foreign policy, like 
war, is an activity operating in a medium which never 
remains still but is constantly shifting, changing, and 
developing. It is not enough for the direction of foreign 
policy, any more than for the commander-in-chief in war, 
to keep up with the tail or rear guard of events. It must 
at least move with the main body; if it moves with the 
advanced guard, that may be genius. This may be a wholly 
unfair view. The main object of British foreign policy at 
the moment is to get certain peace treaties signed upon 
tolerable conditions, and that is admittedly a g-im and 
thankless undertaking. But virtue is not its own reward 
unless it is generally recognised to be virtue, and it is almost 
as important that British foreign policy should appear to 
the world to be strong and individual as that it should be 
so in fact. 

The other great question is the cost of policy in terms 
of money and man-power. There is no likelihood of the 
cash cost of the fighting Services and their armament 
creating an immediate handicap to foreign policy by 
depriving it of its backing, though, as I have more than 
once suggested here, the time may well come—perhaps 
after the expendi- 
ture of the Ameri- 
can loan—when we 
shall find ourselves 
very severely 
straitened, and if 
so the pressure to 
cut -defence forces 
to the bone will be 
as severe as it was 
in the period 
between the two 
wars. The man- 
power question is 
one more immedi- 
ate. There can be 
no doubt that the 
young man-power 
now required in the 
fighting Services is 
sorely missed in 
industry and that, 
while there may be 
local and tempor- 
ary unemployment 
in this country, 
there will be a 
shortage of labour 
for some time to 
come. This will be 
accentuated if the 
output of the in- 
dividual man 
remains as disturb- 
ingly low as is now 





armed forces on the ~~, jah, aE the case in certain 
present scale. All J industries. We are 
see how closely indeed paying a 
policy and material FOR SIXTY-FOUR YEARS THE CHIEF NAVAL BASE OF THE MEDITERRANEAN FLEET AND FOR OVER A THOUSAND YEARS THE MAIN SEAPORT heavy insurance 
strength are AND CAPITAL OF EGYPT: A PANORAMIC RELIEF DIAGRAM OF ALEXANDRIA, NOW EVACUATED BY THE ROYAL NAVY. premium in this 
connected, It was reported on November 27 that on Royal Novy had completely evacuated Alexandria, which has been the chief naval base of the Mediterranean Fleet ~ respect; but I am 

I have more for sixty-four a Me and a bastion of the Suez Canal defences. Ail British warships and installations have been withdrawn and the coastal batteries protecting convinced that the 


harbour hav 
than once discussed the 4 


the present foreign 
policy of Russia, 
and see no reason 
to go back on 
anything that Il 
have written on this matter. It is based in the first 
place upon the establishment of a bloc of States, friendly 
in their views, broadly similar in their constitutions, and 
subservient in their policies, between Russia and the rest 
of Europe. Secondly, it is based upon the principle that 
all major decisions on world affairs should be the pre- 
rogative of the Great Powers. American foreign policy 
has been based upon a blend of idealism and materialism. 
And though I have so far expressed no personal views in 
this analysis, I must here interject my belief that the 
proportion of idealism’ in the composition is apt to be 
underrated, and that if the element of idealism were to 
depart from _American_policy, .there..would..not -be -much 
of it left anywhere in world affairs. Materially, American 
policy has decided that both from the point of view of 
security and that of commercial consideration, the United 
States cannot afford to disinterest itself in the affairs 


This is one of the first — moves in 
Alexandria was by der th 











been handed over to the Egyptian Army. 
centred on Malta until a decision has been reached on the site for a new naval base. 


and affords accommodation é ships drawing u 
of rioting recently, and as a result the Fuad e 
Foreign Minister would visit London to ratify the new Treaty. 


Meanwhile the Mediterranean Fleet, 
Only a handful of naval 
the evacuation of British land, sea and air forces from Egyp 
e Great in 331 B.C., and for over a thousand years was the capital of 
to 28 ft.; the outer harbour has an area of 1400 acres. Both 


(Drawn by G. H 


American policy of which the British Foreign Office has 
been accused. Where Mr. Bevin has been most closely 
identified with Mr. Byrnes is in cases such as the future of 
Trieste, the protection of Greek liberty, the integrity of 
Turkey, the attempt to hold countries of Eastern Europe 
to their pledges to carry out free elections. In none of 
these does it seem fair to suggest that Mr. Bevin is accept- 
ing the dictation of Mr. Byrnes. It is rather that the 
solutions of those problems which appeal to Mr. Byrnes 
appear to Mr. Bevin to be more reasonable, more in accord- 
ance with the Potsdam agreements, more in accordance 
with the demands of British security and British ideals 
-of diberty~and~fairness, “than those which emanate from 
Moscow. As regards the future of Germany, the case is 
the same, but there Britain has, rightly or wrongly, tended 
to act as a brake upon American haste, in an effort to 


including an aircraft-carrier and four cruisers, will be 


t under the clauses of the Anglo-Egyptian 


Awal University and a number of schools have been can | indefinitely. 


Government is cor- 


nel remain to man the radio station. rege ; 
rect in its appreci- 


Teement. 
t. The inner harbour covers acres ; ; * 
ro and Alexandria have been the scene at ion of = situa 

It was expected that the Egyptian tion, and that the 
. Davis.) premium should be 


maintained for the 

present, to be decreased when the need for insurance appears 
less pressing. Then perhaps the first cut to be made 
should be the reduction of the period of compulsory 
national service from eighteen to fifteen months, which 
would represent a substantial saving in men as well as money. 
With regard to this, I have just read in a weekly news- 
paper the statement that “ the ‘ ceiling,’ which Parliament 
itself should definitely fix, should be a maximum of twelve 
months ’—just that, no question of consideration or pos- 
sibilities, but positively “should be.” It has been estab- 
lished that there is a very wide gap between the value of a 
man placed under training for twelve months and one trained 
for eighteen or even fifteen months. The former is not 
only much less serviceable while he is a soldier, and avail- 
able for fewer tasks; he also emerges from his term of 
service less useful and efficient as a reservist, and the 
ratio of his deficiency is greater than the ratio of 12 to 18. 





of Europe. It is maintaining a naval force in the 
Mediterranean, and though an American fleet has 
previously entered that sea, none has previously been 
maintained there. Its policy in the Pacific embodies 
an attempt to instil American conceptions of freedom 
into the minds of the Japanese, but at the same time 
is by no means unconnected with the demands of 
American trade, 

Of France it is not necessary to say much. The 
country remains as fundamentally divided as before 
the war, and even if it were united, it does not 

the strength necessary to implement any 





AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR YOUR FRIENDS ABROAD. 


What could one choose better for a friend or relation abroad 
than a subscription to ‘“‘ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS" for six or twelve months? Imagine the great 
pleasure it would give them to receive this famous journal 
regularly every week. A greetings card will be sent with 
the first copy if desired. Subscription rates on application 
to the Publisher, ‘ The Illustrated London News,"’ Common- 
wealth House, 1, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 


It is hard to say how far he would pay for his training 
if it were reduced to fifteen months. I suggest—I do 
not imitate the certainty of the writer quoted and 
declare that this is positively the case, but I suggest— 
that, with service in the Territorial Army to follow, 
fifteen months might just’ suffice if world conditions 
became more settled. Even then there would have to 
be a strong professional technical element on a longe 
service basis, especially in technical duties and trades, 
in the fighting forces. The alternative to the mainten- 
ance of adequate force behind policy might well be a 
reversion to the circumstances of the Abyssinian war 
or, worse still, of Munich. 








foreign policy other than one of checks and balances. 


N.B.—The drawing on this page does not illustrate C aptain Falls’ article, 
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ENEMY WEAPONS AND SPY EQUIPMENT 
IN THE REOPENED WAR MUSEUM. 





“ (RIGHT.) KNOWN TO LONDONERS AS 

WHICH HITLER HOPED TO RAZE LONDON THE ‘“ DOODLE-BUG”; THE V-I, OR 

TO THE GROUND IN 1944; THE V-I, OR FLYING BOMB, SEEN FROM THE REAR 
FLYING BOMB. ; ON A SECTION OF ITS RAMP. 


VNNAUNALAUEUGLENURYRGREAEUAUUDUDEUNLUNUUTUNURRELUNUETAENLURUNGENUNEENERTUEDAEDEUARNAL NEA:  VONDAUULLLELLGULOLURUEANEYURRUQLEDEDNLOLOLUARAMRLDOANALDULLUARADLNTOAUATRANNOONANEADRURLENREDLAUAAENNE 





RRR 
THE GERMAN ONE-MAN SUB- 
MARINE, KNOWN AS“ BIBER” 


(BEAVER); ONE OF THE “ ” 
ANOTHER VIEW OF THE GERMAN “ BIBER”; IT HAS A SPEED 
TWO 2I-IN. TORPEDOES IT 


OF 6} KNOTS AND CAN DIVE TO 150 FT. ITS LENGTH IS 
CARRIED IS SHOWN IN eget eh 
POSITION. 9 mi By 


VORNURUARERENUNDUAALERUERUNLUNLDNLENUSQLENUENUNGUNEEURRREY 








EQUIPMENT OF A GERMAN SPY; THE RADIO TRANSMITTER FITS INTO 
THE ATTACHE CASE, AND THE TROWEL 1S TO BURY PARACHUTE, 
HARNESS AND HELMET. 


USED IN THE ATTACK ON THE QUEEN S&LISABETH AND VALIANT IN ALEXANDRIA HARBOUR 
IN 1941; AN ITALIAN “HUMAN TORPEDO" MANNED BY TWO MEN IN SPECIAL DIVING-SUITS, 


= - ee " . ens aubannernannnnvenonsenuansnnener ores onsen seveavensencuaneanenesveserenuenees eet vevuavgrengnvevenveseeanenaanevssvesusueeuecennenneeneiscsscsveeue cmemeemmemeens 
ore 


Visitors to the Imperial War Museum, Lambeth, which has just reopened about 
a third of its galleries, will find much to interest them. The display of models 
and plans to illustrate the use of armoured equipment in Europe in 1944-45 shown on a section of its ramp, ready to be launched. The equipment of a 
indicates the problems which had to be: solved, the methods used and the results German spy parachuted into this country is exhibited complete. His wireless went 


| German one-man submarine, was captured intact. The German V-1 and V-2 

} 

| 

} . 
obtained in battle; and the series of models of naval craft is admirable. The into an attaché case. He had a pistol and a rather inadequate-looking trowel, 


weapons offer a grim reminder of dangers past. The V-1, or ‘ Doodle-bug,” is 


Air Force exhibits include a Spitfire Mark I. used in the Battle of Britain. The with which to dig a hole to bury his parachute, harness and helmet, and a match-box 
Iralian “‘ human torpedo” carried two men in special diving-suits, and, like. the containing matches, one of which was a device for writing in secret ink. 
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HOW SKILL AND COURAGE EFFECTED THE. GAULI GLACIER RESCUE. 


THE FIRST OF THE FIESELER STORCHS WHICH PICKED UP THE VICTIMS OF THE CRASHED DAKOTA, PHOTOGRAPHED SHORTLY AFTER ITS FIRST DARING LANDING. “AS SOON 





AS I TOUCHED DOWN,"" SAID THE PILOT, “I OPENED THE THROTTLE FULL OUT AND THE NOSE OF THE ‘PLANE EMBEDDED ITSELF IN THE SNOW." 


Our pictures on these pages of the thrilling rescue of the survivors of the 
Dakota crash on the Gauli Glacier—first pictures of which appeared in our 
last week's number—illustrate three highlights of the dramatic story. By 
good fortune and good management, the pilot of the Dakota, Captain Tate, 
was able, in his crash landing, to keep the cabin of his craft intact, and it 
is undoubtedly owing to this that the passengers and crew were able to 


survive the low temperatures with so little hurt. The next piece of good 
fortune for the survivors lay in the courage and skill of the pilots of the 
two Fieseler Storch aircraft. The first of these, Captain Hug, of the Swiss 
Army, was circling the scene after the rescue-parties had begun to take the 
survivors down by the slow and perilous land route. Ignoring the advice 
of those on the ground, he touched his aircraft down on a small ledge on 
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THE PERILOUS CLIMB AMID THE CREVASSES OF THE GAULI GLACIER: SWISS RESCUE-PARTIES MAKING THEIR WAY TO THE CRASHED DAKOTA. 


the glacier, opening his throttle to cause the nose of the craft to dig into 
the snow to prevent its slipping. The rescue-party then trod level a small 
landing-space in the snow, two of the survivors were put in the Storch, 
which was able to rise a few yards short of a crevasse. Another Storch, 
piloted by Major Hitz, followed, and the two aircraft maintained a shuttle 


service until all the survivors had been evacuated by air. Our third picture 
gives some idea of the perils and incredible difficulties overcome by the 
seventy members of the Swiss rescue-parties, who made their way with supplies 
and stretchers to the scene of the crash. They were accompanied by a Meiringen 
surgeon, Dr. Kérber, who took the three photographs we reproduce. 
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THE VANISHED JAPAN OF “THE 
MIKADO” IN CLASSIC DANCES. 





THE ENGLISH IDEA OF JAPANESE COSTUME; THE 1926 PRODUCTION OF “‘ THE 
MIKADO,” WITH DRESSES DESIGNED BY THE LATF CHARLES RICKETTS, A.R.A. 


IN STIFF, HELMET-LIKE HOODS AND EMBROIDERED SILK COSTUMES ; 
MEMBERS OF THE ORCHESTRA DURING A PERFORMANCE OF THE 
BU-GAKU IN TOKYO. 





HE Englishman's idea of the picturesque Japanese, as exemplified 

by the excellent costumes designed by the late Charles Ricketts 
for the D’Oyly-Carte Company's production of ‘“* The Mikado ”’ in 
1926, now has little foundation, for the rich silken embroidered 
robes of the old-world Nippon are seldom seen to-day. Indeed, 
they only survive in the wardrobes of actors and dancers. On 
this page we illustrate some of the costumes for ‘‘ The Mikado ” 
for comparison with authentic Japanese dresses for the Bu-gaku, 
[Continued below on right. 





A JAPANESE ‘“ MUSICIAN "' IN TRADITIONAL COSTUME; HE IS READY TO STRIKE 
THE GREAT GONG TO INDICATE THE DRAMATIC CLIMAX OF THE PERFORMANCE, 
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(ABOVE.) AUTHENTIC 
OLD JAPANESE COS- 
TUME; THE LEADING 
MAN IN A PERFORMANCE 
OF THE BU - GAKU, 
SOUNDING THE GONG, 
AS MEMBERS OF THE 
CAST MAKE THEIR 
STATELY ENTRANCE. 


(RIGHT.) WEARING THE 
CONVINCING COSTUME 
DESIGNED BY RICKETTS 
FOR THE GILBERT AND 
SULLIVAN OPERA; MR. 
DARRELL FANCOURT IN 
“THE MIKADO.” 




















JAPANESE DANCERS IN CLASSIC COSTUMES FOR THE BU-GAKU; A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 
DURING AN ACTUAL PERFORMANCE HELD IN THE IMPERIAL GARDENS, TOKYO. 

Continued .| 

which may be loosely referred to as a theatrical entertainment, although actually it is 
the generic title for a series of dances (sometimes masked) imported in early times from 
China and traditionally executed in the palace and temples by court nobles. The 
performance illustrated was given (states our correspondent in Japan) in the Imperial 
Gardens, Tokyo, and, for the first time in its history, was witnessed by foreigners, members 
of the victorious Allied Armies, and civilian personnel. ‘‘ The Mikado’ costumes designed 
for the 1926 season were the first “new "’ ones since the original production in 1885. 
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NEWLY DISCOVERED: THE GREATEST LIMESTONE CAVES IN CENTRAL EUROPE. 


HE name of Pro- 
fessor Absolon, 

the famous Czech 
archaeologist, is fami- 
liar to our readers, 
and in our issues of 
October 19 and 
November 23 we 
published _ pictures 
and articles by the 
Professor to _ illus- 
trate his archzolo- 
gical discoveries in 
the Byti Skala cave 
in the Karst, or 
limestone, near Brno. 
More recently, in 
company with a 
number of colleagues, 
he has been making 
an attempt to dis- 
cover all the caverns 
in the Karst massif 
of the Great Fatra 
Mountains, further 
east in Slovakia. This 
search was recently 
crowned with an 
amazing discovery. 
In the ridges above 
Harmanec, at a 


height of about’ 


2660 ft. an entrance 
was discovered to an 
amazing labyrinth of 
corridors, halls, open 
chambers, lakes and 
tunnels, which is 
claimed to be not 
only the biggest in 
Czechoslovakia but in 
—the-whole of Gentral 
Europe. One of 
Dr. Absolon’s col- 
leagues, Mr. Fran- 
tigek Kratochvil, has 
described the explor- 
ation of these gub- 
terranean marvels. 
The way, he has 
reported, was very 
dificult and _  con- 
siderable resolution 
was required. After 
the actual entry 
had been effected, 
however, the glorfous 
spectacle of the sta- 
lactites, snow - white 
(Continued above. 





““ THRQUGH CAVERNS MEASURELESS TO MAN, DOWN TO A SUNLESS SEA. . . .” DR. ABSOLON’S PARTY, THE FIRST TO EXPLORE WHAT 
IS BELIEVED TO BE THE LARGEST SUBTERRANEAN CAVERN IN CENTRAL EUROPE, IN THE HARMANEC CAVES IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


WHERE THE MANTLED WALLS OF THE CAVERNS RECALL A DORE ILLUSTRATION TO DANTE’S “ INFERNO" ; 


FOLD IN THE HARMANEC UNDERGROUND CAVES RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN THE LIMESTONE OF THE GREAT FATRA MOUNTAINS, 


Continued.) 

alternating with dark, 
filled the discoverers 
with the profoundest 
emotions. “ After 
climbing down several 
overhanging rocks, 
the party reached 
the deep bed of a 
subterranean _ river. 
Further on, small 
subterranean lakes 
were discovered. 
Above one, there was 
an aperture in the 
wall. The expedition 
approached it in a 
boat, and two men 
widened the opening, 
and penetrated into 
vast new _ spaces, 
in the depths 
of which is a large 
subterranean lake. 
It took fully two 
nights before the 
party penetrated the 
caverns. The last of 
the Domes may be 
compared to a scene 
from Dante's ‘ In- 
ferno,’ and is far the 
finest and largest of 
the Moravian caverns. 
Its waterfalls, lakes, 
forests of stalactites, 
and the great chaos 
of boulders are 
impossible to 
describe. About a 
third of it is filled 
with tubular stalac- 
tites and stalagmites. 
Three other Domes 
are filled with stalac- 
tites, white and grey 
and twisted into a 
variety of shapes.”’ 
Much yet remains to 
be explored and an 
expedition is planned 
for the spring. Ex- 
ploration so far has 
reached a depth of 
670 ft. and a length 
of over three miles. 





A CLOSE-UP OF A SNOW-WHITE STALACTITE 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES AT BROADCASTING HOUSE: HOW RECOR!] 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL Artist, G. H. Davis, WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF Mr. B. GEORGE, RECORDED Pro 


THE DAILY SCHEDULE IS TYPED OUT FROM THE WRITTEN DIARY, THE SHEETS BEING 
PLACED ON A LARGE REVOLVING CYLINDER. THE SCHEDULE GIVES THE EXACT DATE AND 
TIME OF THE RECORDING OR BROADCAST OF ANY ITEM. we 





A LARGE DIARY IS KEPT, IN WHICH ARE ENTERED ALL THE RECORDINGS AND APPARA 
REPRODUCTIONS TO BE HANDLED ON ANY ONE DAY. THIS MAY AMOUNT TO AS RECORDING AND REPRODUCING ’ =e. 
; MANY AS 400 SEPARATE ITEMS. STEEL TAPE 


RECORDING AND WIPING RECORDING HEADS. 
REPRODUCING WwEAD. = 
MACHINE. { REPRODUCING HEADS. 
ia) 

















Ce Ae ‘wipe iam s = o 


THREE TYPES OF APPARATUS ARE EMPLOYED IN RECORDING FOR BROADCASTING. THE DISC MACHINE USES TWO SIZES OF RECORD—THE LARGE 17}-IN. DISC PLAYS FOR 15 MINUTES 
AND THE 12-'N. RUNS FOR 4 MINUTES—THE OTHER TYPES USE EITHER CELLULOID FILM OR STEEL TAPE. 














. 


PTHE FILM AMETHOO OF RECORDING AND REPRODUCTION » oe MOBILE UNIT AT WORK 


ORAS * z an ae ao ee 


~ ; 
\. 


COMMENTRROR —— Fe 

















THE RECORDING HEAD, IN WHICH A SAPPHIRE CUTTER 1S INSERTED, TURNS AN ELECTRIC RECORDS CAN BE MADE OF EVENTS AT ALL TIMES OF THE DAY AND NIGHT BY MEANS 
CURRENT INTO A MECHANICAL MOVEMENT VARYING IN SYMPATHY WITH THE FREQUENCY OF RECORDING CARS, AND THESE CAN BE REPRODUCED LATER AT THE MOST SUITABLE 
AND INTENSITY OF THE SOUND BEING RECORDED. LISTENING TIME. 

THREE METHODS EMPLOYED TO RECORD AND REPRODUCE TOPICAL EVENTS AND “BACKGROUND” NOISES F 
A feature of the programmes broadcast by the B.B.C. is the use made of sound- } cellulose acetate of 17}- or 12-in. diameter are employed, and these are specially an 
recording for repeat programmes, and to enable the listener to hear broadcasts suitable for the work as they can be played back immediately after recording of 
of historical and topical events at a convenient time after the event has taken and have practically no ‘‘ needlé-noise '’ when the records are broadcast. During | on 
place. ‘* Background " noises, such as the cry of sea-gulls, surf beating on the the recording the “‘ swarf"’ which is removed in the process of cutting is carried | va 
seashore, or a passing train, needed in a play or special feature, are obtained | away by air suction. A sapphire cutter is used in the Film Recording System | ste 
by means of recording and reproducing apparatus. Metal discs coated with | and this makes a track of varying width on the film according to the intensity to 
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RECORDED PROGRAMMES ARE “MIXED” AND MADE BY THE B.B.C. 


E, RECORDED PROGRAMMES DIRECTOR, AND Mr. M. PULLING, SUPERINTENDENT ENGINEER (RECORDING), OF THE B.B.C. 


SCRIPT WRITER. AT WORK 
A FEATURE » sped 





MANY OF THESE RECORDS OF HISTORICAL EVENTS ARE USED IN FEATURE PROGRAMMES, 
AND FREQUENTLY A SCRIPT IS PREPARED INCORPORATING CERTAIN PORTIONS OF THE 


. ean THE RECORDED PROGRAMMES LIBRARY: ALL RECORDINGS MADE ARE TABULATED AND 
\) STORED UNTIL REQUIRED FOR BROADCASTING PURPOSES, PROVIDING A MASS OF VALUABLE 
\ ans. MATERIAL ON WHICH PRODUCERS CAN DRAW FOR THEIR PROGRAMMES. 
‘ 
\ ’ 
‘ 





EDITING IS CARRIED OUT BY EXPERTS, USING SPECIAL APPARATUS, WHICH ENABLES THEM 
TO PRE-SELECT ANY GROOVE ON A DISC WHEN PREPARING THE RECORDS FOR “ MIXING ” 
INTO ANY PART OF A PROGRAMME. : 


, y SOMETIMES, OWE OR MORE 

THIS DRAWING ILLUSTRATES THE WAY IN WHICH THE RECORDS ARE “MIXED” WITH THE ACTUAL VOICES OF THE ANNOUNCER, THE HARRATOR AND, 
ACTORS IN THE STUDIO SO THAT A COMPLETE FEATURE PROGRAMME (SUCH AS THE STORY OF A YACHTING TRIP ON THE BROADS) IS BUILT UP AND RECORDED BY THE 
ENGINEERS IN THE RECORDING ROOM TO BE BROADCAST LATER TO THE B.B.C."3 VAST AUDIENCE OF MANY THOUSANDS IN THEIR HOMES. 


* 


NOISES FOR BROADCASTS BY THE B.B.C.: SOUND IMPRESSIONS ON FILM, STEEL TAPE AND GRAMOPHONE DISC. 


pecially and frequency of the sounds. For transmission in a B.B.C. programme a beam tape are reconverted into corresponding current variations. A diary is kept of 
cording of light is passed through the transparent track on the film and this impinges | all the recordings to be made or reproduced on any given day (about 400 
During on a photo-electric cell. This cell converts the variation of light into current separate entries) with the exact date and time of the recording or broadcast. 
carried variations representing the original sounds. In the third method employed, a When stock items are required for use as a background in a feature programme, 
System steel tape is passed through a recording head which magnetises the tape according } experts using intricate apparatus can mix excerpts from these previously recorded 
tensity to the variations in the sound. In reproducing, the magnetic variations in the | scenes into a narrative or a dramatic re-rendering of the original scene. 
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FOR RATIONED BRITAIN’S MARGARINE. 











} NATIVES SOWING GROUNDNUTS : 


\ 


THE PLANT GROWS BEST IN LIGHT SANDY SOIL, WHICH " 


ot 


ENABLES THE FLOWER-BEARING STALK TO PENETRATE THE GROUND DEEPLY. \ 





™“, REAPING GROUNDNUTS IN NORTHERN NIGERIA : IN ABOUT FoUR 4 


t. MONTHS AND ARE THEN WITHDRAWN FROM THE SOIL AND DRIED. " 


THE PLANTS RIPEN 


\ 
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THE PLANT JS ONE TO TWO FEET HIGH, 
ABRUPTLY PINNATE LEAFLETS, 


) GROUNDNUTS STACKED : 


WITH A HAIRY \ 
\, STEM, AND TWO-PAIRED, 


‘\\ DRYING THE GROUNDNUTS : 


THE PODS ARE ABOUT ONE INCH IN LENGTH AND THE THIN, « 
RETICULATED SHELL CONTAINS ONE TO THREE IRREGULARLY OVOID SEEDS. \ 
a 








~ 














GAMBIAN STEVEDORES LOADING SACKS FROM A MOUNTAIN OF GROUND- 


y) ‘) A MOUND OF 
¢ NUTS AT A TRANSIT CENTRE ON THE RIVER GAMBIA, 


a 





GROUNDNUTS : EACH GROUNDNUT IS PASSED THROUGH ROTARY 


TO EXPEL IMMATURE AND UNDER-SIZED NUTS AND DISCOVER FOREIGN MATERIALS. 


SCREENS BEFORE ee 





The groundnut, more popularly known as the peanut, or monkey-nut, was originally 
a native of South America, but is now cultivated in all tropical and sub-tropical 
countries. Last June the Secretary of State for the Colonies sent out a mission to 
investigate the possibilities of the large-scale production of groundnuts—a main source 
of our margarine—in British-administered African territories. Mr. Strachey announced 
in the House of Commons on November 25 that the mission had recommended the 
large-scale production of groundnuts by fully mechanized means in selected areas of 


Tanganyika, Northern Rhodesia and Kenya. He pointed out that, apart from the 
economic and social benefits which will accrue to the territories concerned, early and 
substantial supplies of oils and fats, so urgently needed in this country, will be 
secured if work starts early next year so that a crop can be reaped in the 1947-48 
season. These crops, which will be big enough to offset the temporary loss of 
imports from India—India’s supplies will continue to go to the home population— 
may make an increase in the fats ration possible. Our photographs show successive 

[Continued opposite. 
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. ONE OF THE RICHEST SOURCES OF VEGETABLE OIL: THE GROUNDNUT. 
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bar 


GATHERING GROUNDNUTS IN GAMBIA: CULTIVATION OF THE PLANT AND PRODUCTION » WINNOWING GROUNDNUTS: AFTER THRESHING, THE NUTS AND FOLIAGE ARE JERKED 

1S ALMOST EXCLUSIVELY A NATIVE INDUSTRY AS FAR AS THE SHELLING. IN THE AIR IN BASKETS, THE WIND BLOWING AWAY ANY CHAFF. 2 

Continued.) . | 

phases of the cultivation of the ground- 

nut. After threshing and winnowing, the 

nuts are shelled. African natives still } 

decorticate by pounding the nuts in a 4 ‘y 

mortar, involving considerable waste; 4 ’ 

consequently, nuts are more often shipped 

whole to the buying country and shelled 

there by machinery. Before shipping, 

however, legislation insists that the 

groundnuts be passed through rotary 

screens before bagging, to expel imma- 

ture and under-sized nuts and discover 

foreign materials added to give bulk. 

This process and the high standard of 

cultivation enable the claim to be made 

that West African groundnuts contain 

less than 1} per cent. impurities. 

Screened and bagged, the nuts are 

shipped to the European mills and 

factories, where they are processed for 

their varied commercial uses. The 

greater quantity of them go to oil mills, 

where they are placed in giant hydraulic 

presses which extract the crude ground- 

nut oil. The seeds of the groundnut are 

largely eaten fresh in tropical countries ; 

when roasted they are used in various 

ways for food. The leaves form excellent 

fodder for cattle, being like clover. But 

oil is by far the most important product, 

either crude or refined, having great 

economical and commercial significance. 

For the manufacture of edible products, 

the oil is refined, becoming pale, clear 

amber in colour, ready for use in the 

manufacture of high-grade margarine 

and good quality cooking compounds ; 

as a substitute for olive oil in sardine 

packing and as a salad oil. Besides 

being used as food it is employed in 

soap-making and as a lubricant for 

watches, clocks and other delicate 

mechanism. The residue of the kernels 

after the extraction of oil becomes a 

valuable cattle cake. Ground to meal, 

the kernels cah be used as a subtitute 

for ground almonds. The groundnut is 

one of the most valuable and useful of 

plants; each portion of it fulfils some 

human or animal need, and not the THRESHING GROUNDNUTS : AFTER DRYING, THE NUTS ARE THRESHED WITH SIMPLE HOOKED STICKS TO BEAT THE NUTS FROM THE FOLIAGE, 


smallest leaf is wasted. sien hiatal Ee. Fr SRT roe 
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THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF A GREAT WAR LEADER. 
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An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


AR-CORRESPONDENTS in Hitler’s War had 
a better chance of distinguishing themselves 
than war-correspondents in the Kaiser’s War. There 
were minor theatres in that war, especially in the Near 
East and East Africa, where the war was a war of 
movement and left such literary legacies as Lawrence’s 
book and Major Brett-Young’s beautiful ‘‘ Marching 
on Tanga ’’; but most of the reporters were doomed 
for most of the time to live in a chateau behind lines 
of trenches which stretched from Switzerland to the 
sea, and the course of which was only slightly altered 
at rare intervals and at bloody cost. The recent war 
was everywhere a war of movement, not always in 
the same direction, and gave the reporters their 
chances, which several of them brilliantly took. 
Amongst these was Mr. Alan Moorehead, who took 
part in the biggest movement of all, that which 
swept like a tidal wave, irresistible if occasionally 
checked, from El Alamein through North Africa, 
Sicily, Italy, Nor- 
mandy and ulti- 
mately across the 
Rhine. He made 
several graphic 
books out of his 
experiences, books 
which held the 
contemporary 
reader and will 
help the historian. 
But he has now 
changed his field : 
he has attempted 
to weave the 
fabric of the cam- 
paigns into the 
fabric of a man’s 
life, the life of a 
commander whom 
he greatly and 
rightly admires : 
and I don’t think 
the result is en- 
tirely satisfactory. + 
Why should if 4 
be? How can 
the biography of 
a living man be 
written at once 


honestly, truth- 3 s. 

fully, —_ and ‘“‘ MONTGOMERY, AGED EIGHT.” 
decently ? Ifdis- « . the bad boy of the family, mischievous by nature 
creet, it must and individualist by character.’ 


be a mere cata- 

logue of public actions, which does not make a 
biography ; if an attempt is made at something more 
personal there is a risk of errors of taste: in any 
event, full information, such as can be obtained 
from private diaries or letters, is not available. The 
mind and soul of the man are bound to be inadequately, 
and likely to be positively inaccurately, exposed. 
Mr. Moorehead has undertaken the rash task of 
writing a life, and to some extent an intimate life, 
of Field Marshal Montgomery: in so far as it has 
merits, which it has, they are those of his previous 
books, the merits of first-class journalistic description 
of daily happenings. He does not, I think, succeed 
as a biographer, nor as a historian of events beyond 
his immediate cognizance. 

To take the second aspect first. He is writing of a 
period in which his hero was still in his twenties, 
the period just before and during 1914, and he gets 
everything wrong. He suggests that it was impossible 
for an officer to be interested in art or politics : 
ignoring Ian Hamilton, Kitchener, Roberts and Gough. 
The approach to war he describes thus : 

“ As the drowsy days of 1914 went by he [that is, 
Montgomery] was even more detached than most 
people from the passing scene. There was nothing 
especially sinister in the fact that the Tsar was talking 
of mobilisation or that ‘incidents’ began to develop 
between France and Germany, or that the ‘ threat 
to Belgium's neutrality’ was spoken of in Parliament. 
This did not mean that Montgomery and his young 
friends were entirely cut off from reality. War in 
early 1914 was not such a terrible prospect. It meant 
expense certainly, and did much damage to trade. 
But it could not last. There was no real reason why 
Britain should be dragged in. 

‘In a way, some people argued, it might be a jolly 
good thing if war did come; teach the blighters a 
lesson. But war against whom? There was no 





*” Montgomery : A Biography.” By Alan Moorehead, Illustrated. 
(Hamish Hamilton ; 128. 6d.) 








Munich Conference to clarify the issue in advance. 
For many a young subaltern it was simply a war 
against ‘the foreigners’ on the other side of the 
Channel. And when the foreigners gradually resolved 
themselves into Germans, then that was good enough : 

We don’t want to fight but, by Jingo, if we do, 

We 've got the ships, we ’ve got the men, 

We've got the money, too. 

“* The old song was still applied. There is a certain 
fascination in the sublime self-confidence of 1914,, in 
the appalling ignorance of the future that was 
rushing on.”’ 

To anyone who remembers 1914 and the years 
before it, that is absolutely nonsensical. The mass of 
the people may have been unawake to what was 
happening abroad: they always are until a crisis 
comes: they are now. But not the Services, or the 
politicians who have to cope with the public. Has 
Mr. Moorehead never heard of Lord Roberts’s long 





‘* MONTGOMERY, AGED FIFTEEN.” 


“* He had an inflexible determination and he 
was tremendously confident.’ rate . 


ese op) 


The Armorial Bearings of 


MARSHAL the VISCOUNT MONIGOMCERY 
of ALAMEIN, GCB..DSO 


THE ARMORIAL BEARINGS OF FIELD MARSHAL THE VISCOUNT 
MONTGOMERY OF ALAMEIN, G.C.B., D.S.O. 


“The broken spear is the old Montgomery crest com: 
ancestor who rode in a tourney against the King of France. The 
knight in chain armour — by the code word used by 
the British Army in the d The other supporter is described : 
* On the sinister side a S catiter in bettiodeee all proper.’ ' 
Reproductions from the book “* Montgomery,”’ by Courtesy of the Publishers, 
Hamish Hamilton, Lid. 
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“ MONTGOMERY: A BIOGRAPHY” By ALAN MOOREHEAD.* 





*‘ MONTGOMERY, AGED THIRTY.’ 
A ae taken about the time he was anos of the 
Ninth so — bei gulp 
. regarded as an exceptionally able soldier.” 


campaign for 
National Service : 
prompted by the 
steady advance of 
Prussia towards 
World - Power ? 
Has he _ never 
heard of Admiral 
‘“* Jacky ’’’ Fisher 
and his desire to — 

** Copenhagen 

the German Fleet MR. ALAN MOOREHEAD, THE AUTHOR 
before it became OF THE BIOGRAPHY OF FIELD 
a possibly fatal MARSHAL MONTGOMERY REVIEWED ON 
menace ? Has he bigest nap 

never heard of Mr. Moorehead, who is one of the best known 


° of the war correspondents of to-day, was 
Haldane’s organ- born and educated in Australia and has been 
isation of the 


ndent in Spain, France, 
Expeditionary 


—— et A Siiii: 
oe : 





? 


a foreign correspoi 

italy and the Balkans. He has seen and 
reported the war in the Middle East, India, 
——, —s Italy, 

and Germany, 
pe has had the advan- 
tage of studying Field 
Marshal Sontanenery’s 
leadership at close 
quarters. Some of his 
experiences have al- 
ready been related in 
a Aitican Trilogy ” and 


Force: and, if 
he has, for what 
purpose other 
than that for 
which it was em- 
ployed, does he 
think it was pre- 
pared ? Has he 
never heard of 
Rosebery’s warn- 
ing that Europe 
was “rattling 
into barbarism "’ ? 
And, so far as 
those ‘ drowsy 
days of 1914” 
are concerned, has 
he not read that 
there was a crisis 
in Ireland which 
led the Germans 
to believe -that 
we should have 
a Civil War on 
our hands when 
they attacked. 
And, as for the 
mood at the outbreak, in connection with which 
he quotes a much older song about a Russian 
menace, has he never heard of Grey’s words to 
Asquith : “‘ The lights are going out all over Europe, 
and they will not be lit again in our time,” or read 
of the grave demeanour of the crowds who in- 
stinctively swarmed to Buckingham Palace and sang 
** God Save the King,’’ while the Berliners were yelling 
their heads off with delight because ‘‘ The Day”’ 
had arrived ? 

The same taint of inventiveness seems to me to 
mark the personal biography all the way through. 
Mr. Moorehead's account of the General's marriage 
I will not discuss, although I happened to know that 
admirable woman before the General did. But where 
did he get his information here? The time is just 
before the Invasion of Europe : 

“The Prime Minister remained restive. It so 
often happens in a crisis, when one is exposed to a 
thousand anxieties, the mind will fix on one and make 
it the sounding-board for all the rest. So Churchill 
fixed on this matter of the vehicles and the loading 
priorities. Barely a week before D-Day he decided to 
go down to Montgomery’s headquarters and address 
the General's staff upon the subject. Montgomery 
was waiting to receive him, but first led the way 
into a study. And there Montgomery put down his 
cards on the table. 

“‘It was unwise, he said, for the Prime Minister to 
speak to the staff at that moment. Even if he, 
Montgomery, was wrong, it was too late now to alter 
things. . . . If the Prime Minister could not accept 
his word on this—if he insisted on an alteration at this 
eleventh hour—then someone else must be found to 
lead the expedition. 

“Someone else must lead the expedition! The 
bombshell fell quietly in the room. Suddenly Churchill 
gave way.” 

Was Mr. Moorehead in the room ? If not, I think 
he had better stick to the sort of thing he can do 
supremely well. 


ing in experience at a tremendous 
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FROM PRIMITIVE TO 
IMPRESSIONIST. 


eS 
ee SS 


eR aap 2 ay PROWESS Saar res ene ““BAPTEME DU CHRIST’; A FIFTEENTH-CENTURY FRENCH |. 
SERVANT , PRIMITIVE, ATTRIBUTED TO THE SCHOOL OF AVIGNON. PORTRAIT DE MULE. 
PISSARO (1830-1903), AN EXAMPLE OF THE WORK OF A 


ROUART”™; BY E. DEGAS 
CATALAN INFLUENCE IS EVIDENT. (1834-1917). THIS HAS 
MASTER OF THE IMPRESSIONIST SCHOOL. 


BEEN EXHIBITED IN PARIS 
AND IN BRUSSELS, BUT NEVER BEFORE IN ENGLAND. 


““ PORTRAIT DE L’ARTISTE PAR LUI-MEME "’; NICOLAS 
POUSSIN (1594-1665). RE-DISCOVERED IN ENGLAND ad as 
BEFORE THE WAR: SHOWS MIM AT PIPTY-FivE. TRTE DE CHEVAL”; BY H. DE TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 
(1864-1892). THE BRUSHWORK, IF NOT THE SUBJECT, OF 
THIS FINE PAINT- 
ENG 88 TYPICAL OF “ PETITE FILLE LISANT”; BY J. H. FRAGONARD (1732-1806). 
THR ARTIS. THE CHILD IS LEARNING TO READ FROM A BLACKBOARD 
ON THE LEFT. 


“tA MUSE ERATO”; BY F. BOUCHER (1703-1770). A PAINTING ORIGINALLY 
IN THE COLLECTION OF THE MARQUISE DE POMPADOUR. 


“Le witvrye”; BY Jj. B. S. CHARDIN (1699-1779). THE ARTIST MADE His 
An interesting exhibition of “ Five Centuries of French Painting” has just opened REPUTATION WITH STILL-LIFE SUBJECTS. HIS FIGURE PAINTINGS DATE FROM 1737. 
at the Galleries of Gimpel Fils, in Duke Street, Grosvenor Square. The primitive, 
“ Baptéme du Christ,” shows Catalan influence, yet the Angel on the left is t ‘ 
typically French and reminiscent of French Gothic sculpture. The self-portrait of * I'Institutrice " in the Wallace Collection, and with the little girl from La 
Nicolas Poussin is described in Smith's Catalogue Raisonné, as “a portrait of the Visite & la Nourrice."" The portrait of Mile. Rouart, daughter of a friend of many 
artist when fifty-five years of age,” and is mentioned in Poussin's correspondence 


of the nineteenth-century French painters, is an attractive Degas. The exhibition 
with his patron, M. de Chantelou. The Fragonard of the child reading was also includes an early Monet of the artist's garden at Vetheuil. 


formerly in the Prince Demidoff collection. It may be compared with 
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THE MARCH OF SCIENCE: NEW TRIUMPHS IN 


- 


I mal 


DEVELOPING SOLUTIONS. 


CAMERA CONTAINING LENS, FILM, 
/ AND PROCESSING DEVICE. 
> 


PROJECTION LENS. 


PROJECTION LAMP-HOUSE. 


TUAING MECHANISM 


NK picture 
IMAGE 


_FILM AFTER 
— PROCESSING 
AND PROJECTION 


* 


FROM THE CAMERA TO THE SCREEN IN FIFTEEN SECONDS: A DEVICE WHICH TAKES, 
DEVELOPS AND PROJECTS PHOTOGRAPHS AUTOMATICALLY WITH ONLY A SMALL DELAY 
BETWEEN EXPOSURE AND PROJECT!ON—THE RESULT OF RESEARCH ON RAPID PROCESSING. 


This American machine, which is a combined camera, processing cabinet and projector, was devised in the 
Eastman-Kodak Research Laboratories during the war to serve a secret process. The instrument is completely 
automatic and uses special 16-mm. film to provide continuous exposure-to-projection photography. In 
operation the film is pulled intermittently along a track inside the camera, an exposure being made at 
regular intervals. A few drops of hot chemical solutions are squirted on to the exposed sections, the 
processing being completed in nine seconds, and are then removed from the film image by vacuum. The 
direct positive picture is then pulled to the projection system, where air pressures completes the drying 
and cools the film, which is projected on to a screen. complete cycle from exposure to projection is 
repeated every fifteen seconds and provides a permanent record. 


AN EGG-SHAPED PRESSURE CHAMBER SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL 
TO USE ON HIS WARTIME FLIGHTS WHEN TRAVELLING AT HEIGHTS OF OVER 8000 FT. 
This pressure chamber, which resembles a giant Easter egg, was specially designed for Mr. Winston 
Churchill after his doctors had warned him o' danger to his health when a at a greater height 
than 8000 ft. during his wartime flights abin is fitted with a couch, cupboard, bookshelf and 
telephone. Mr, R. Graham, the designer, is seen lying on the couch, 


THE REALMS 


& 


A POCKET-SIZE TRANSMITTER-RECEIVER RADIO WITH A WAR HISTORY; WITH A _ HALF-CROWN 
(LEFT) TO INDICATE THE SIZE OF THE MICROPHONE, SET AND POWER-PACK. 


This Ultra High-Frequency Transmitter-Receiver portable wireless set was invented by a Polish radio engineer, 
asia, who worked for the British Government during the war after his escape from the Germans. Its small 

size made it ideal for secret work involving two-way communication, and it will undoubtedly have many uses in 
this post-war world." The range of the set is approximately one mile with the present form of power-pack, but 
it can be extended with the aid of additional power. The receiver is ready for reception as soon as the power 
is switched on and a two-way press-button switch brings the set from “ Receive” to ‘“‘Send.’”’ The valves 
employed are at present on the secret list, but will probably be released shortly. 


SHOWING HOW THE MIDGET TWO-WAY RADIO SET (ALSO ILLUSTRATED ABOVE) MAY BE CARRIED 
IN THE POCKET; AND THE SMALL MICROPHONE: A DEVICE EMPLOYED FOR SECRET WORK DURING 


THE WAR AND NOW TO BE PRODUCED FOR COMMERCIAL USE. 


; 
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valves DISCUSSING A WORKING MODEL OF A SUPERSONIC TUNNEL FOR AIRCRAFT: TWO GERMAN 
SCIENTISTS WITH MR. W. G. A. PERRING, DIRECTOR OF THE ROYAL AERONAUTICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 
The new Aeronautical Establishment near Bedford, which will vrobably be completed by 1952, is certain to be one 
of the best-equipped research stations. Its Director will be Mr. W. G. A. Perring, Director of the Royal 
Aeronautical Establishment at Farnborough, who is seen in our photograph discussing a working model of a 
supersonic tunnel] in which aircraft will be tested at speeds greatly in excess of that of sound, with two German 
scientists who have been engaged in research work here since the war ended. 
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PLASTIC “‘ CUIRASSES’"’ FOR VICTIMS OF INFANTILE PARALYSIS: THE LATEST TYPE 
“LUNG,” PRESENTED TO A MEDICAL ASSOCIATION BY THE HOLLYWOOD TURF CLUB. 
“TIron—" and “ plywood-lungs” are already known to our readers as essential equipment in “the 
treatment of infantile paralysis. Recently the Hollywood Turf Club presented thirty-two of the latest 
type—the Blanchard “ Plastic-lung “.—to the Los Angeles Medical Association. 


- ed 5 








MR. W. G. A. PERRING, WITH HIS REMARKABLY ACCURATE RECONSTRUCTION OF A V-2 ROCKET, USED FOR THE DEEP HEATING OF TISSUES: THE ‘ THERATHERM,” AN ULTRA-SHORT-WAVE THERAPY 
BASED ON FRAGMENTS FOUND IN SWEDEN BEFORE THE ATTACKS BEGAN. DEVICE, FOR MUSCLE AND NERVE DISEASES. 

was concerned with research work on the German V-2 rocket. and was able Among the exhibits at the London Medical Exhibition at the Royal Horticultural Hall which opened on 

ably accurate reconstruction of this weapon and assess its potentialities from November 18 was this weve cheve-qare therapy device known as the “ Theratherm.” It is designed for the deep 


a 
some two tons of fragments found after one of these weapons had exploded over Sweden before the heating of tissues, the treatment plied either by cable or rubber- electrodes. Control of output is 
attacks on Britain were made. He is seen holding his diagrammatic model. by a A EO after the patient's circuit is ,— Sy “ 
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AXWINGS are in the news again. Reports of the 
occurrence of these birds in this country are now 
being published in the Press, and it is likely that others 
will appear from time to time throughout the winter 
months as interested observers come across this rare 
visitor. It is a handsome bird, and in the purely asthetic 
sense those who can observe it at close quarters are indeed 
fortunate ; but in the annals of folk-lore it has an ominous 
reputation, for it is said to herald bad news, tidings of 
“‘war, pestilence and famine.” What is known about 
this bird? What does it look like; where does it come 
from ; and why does it come here ? 

The striking appearance of the waxwing attracts 
attention. It is quite unlike any other British 
bird and possesses characteristics of form and 
colouring which are distinctive. It is about 8 in. 
in length, approximately the size of a starling. 
The soft, smooth plumage is brown in -colour 
varied with grey, chestnut and black, and relieved 
by small patches of white and yellow on wings 
and tail. The dark facial markings are surmounted 
by a prominent crest, which is raised and lowered 
like that of a cockatoo. But the singular feature 
by which it has earned its name is the “ sealing- 
wax ” tips which often grace some of the feathers. 
The hard, central rib, or rachis, of some of the 
secondary wing-feathers and also those of the tail 
is curiously flattened and expanded and apparently 
fused with the terminal barbs of the web to give 
the appearance of the feather-tips having been 
dipped in red sealing-wax. 

The waxwing, or ‘“‘Waxen” or ‘“ Waxen- 
chatterer,”: sometimes “‘ Silk-tail,” as it is variously 
called, is gregarious in habit. The birds are usually 
found in parties, although occasionally only single 
individuals may be seen. They are more likely 
to be discovered in eastern districts of Britain, 
particularly from Buchan to East Anglia, but 
occurrences are not unknown in other parts of 
the country, even as far afield as the Outer 
Hebrides and Ireland. 

These hungry visitors are highly appreciative 
of our hedgerow and garden fruits which hang on 
trees, bushes and shrubs during the winter months, 
and they can be looked for wherever these are 
plentiful. Rowans, rose-hips, hawthorn, privet and 
ivy berries, and other similar provisions in Nature’s 
larder, often ignored by our vitamin-conscious 
generation, provide a bountiful fare to which they 
do ample justice ; in fact, they are noted gourmands. 

The avidity with which the waxwing feeds 
suggests the hunger of a starved refugee, and this 





A CHARMING BUT INCONSTANT WINTER VISITOR TO BRITAIN : 


Every few years waxwings invade Britain in large numbers. They come 
their arrival in this country is probably due to bad weather 
their normal food supply, which 
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By J. D. MACDONALD, B.Sc. 


It is a common fallacy that migrants in general are 
prophetic, that their movements predict not only what 
weather is to be expected, but some weal or woe in human 
affairs. The unexpected appearance of the waxwing has 
long been regarded in European folk-lore as a forerunner 
of some disastrous event. But the worst that it can pos- 
sibly reveal is that conditions affecting its own well-being 
are not too favourable at home, and it may well be that 
on occasions these same conditions will to some extent 
appertain here. In other words, bad weather in Scandinavia 
and -bad weather in this country may occur simultaneously 





OR SILK-TAIL, BOMBYCILLA GARRULUS. 





Position in which First nest was 
found by John Wolley. **. 
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<Z- Spasmodic Eruptions. 











and 
conditions in Scandinavia affecting r 
consists largely of wild 


for the same reason. 
This year has un- 
doubtedly been one 
of unseasonable 
weather conditions. - 
The news value °° 
of this bird is largely 
associated with its 
spasmodic visits. 
Unlike the swallow 
and the cuckoo in 
spring, and the less 
noticeable but none 
the less constant red- 
wing and fieldfare 
in autumn, whose 
annual arrivals and 
departures are as 
certain as the rising 
and setting of the 
sun, the appearance 
of the waxwing is 
like that of a comet 
which comes into 
view at long inter- 
vals. It is now well 








A MAP OF EUROPE SHOWING THE APPROXIMATE AREAS IN WHICH 
WAXWINGS BREED AND THOSE TO WHICH THE BIRDS MIGRATE 
IN WINTER—SPASMODIC ERUPTIONS ARE INDICATED BY ARROWS, is less certainty 


it probably is, for the failure of food supply in its normal 
winter haunts is given as a reason for its sporadic occurrence 
in this and other countries. One authority has made a special 
study of the influence of weather conditions as a factor 
determining the migration of waxwings, and has worked out 
a positive correlation with varying barometric pressures and 
even temperatures, These weather factors which encourage 
waxwings to undertake a longer journey than usual may 
also precede conditions which affect the availability of 
food supplies ; for instance, heavy falls of snow would 
obliterate low-growing fruits such as the cranberries, which 
are an important part of the diet of these birds in 


southern Scandinavia. The chief point to emphasise here’ 


is that the arrival of the waxwings in this country is 
associated with conditions in the area from which they 
have set out and not with what is found or might be 
expected in this country. 


known. that the 
course of the comet 
is predictable. There 


about the move- d 
ments of the waxwing, but and the 
a study of the records of 
its so-called eruptions reveals a certain periodicity. For 
example, waxwing seasons during this century were the 
winters of 1953-4, 1913-14, 1921-22, 1931-32, 1932-33, 
1936-37, and now probably 1946-47. 

The waxwings’ outbreak, although sporadic, does not 
result in permanent occupation; they are invaders only 
for a season. When the winter is over they retreat to the 
regions in which they usually breed, and then for several 
years in succession revert to seasonal movements between 
their normal summer and winter quarters. Over a period of 
time their movements, in fact, are like the waves on a sandy 
shore, where every now and then, some say every seventh 
time, one larger than the others reaches further up the beach. 

But even in its natural habitat the waxwing is rather 
erratic in its movements; it could be described as being 





THE WAXWING, 


from Lapland 


Photograph reproduced by see of the Trustees of the Natural 


of intensive search. Then, on 
iscovered 














nomadic, small communities shifting their breeding-quarters 
from one locality to another from year to year. This fact 
was probably the cause of the mystery which for a long 
time shrouded the knowledge of the whereabouts of the 
actual areas in which it bred. The mystery was solved 
just ninety years ago. On June 7, 1856, the first nest and 
eggs were found by naturalists who had hunted for them 
for many years. Interest in the discovery had reached 
such a pitch that it created a sensation among European 
ornithologists which is difficult to appreciate in these days, 
sophisticated by world wars and atomic bombs. Credit 
for the discovery goes to a famous oologist, John 
Wolley, who spent many seasons in likely haunts 
in northern Europe, and at the same time em- 
ployed many others to extend the search over a 
wide area. It was one of the latter who came 
across a nest with eggs in the forested regions 
of north-west Finland. It. was situated “‘ about 
o ft. high on the branch of a spruce.” This 
specimen was exhibited in London, and the find 
acclaimed widely in the Press and in scientific 
journals. Once the discovery had been made, 
others followed in rapid succession until extensive 
information was accumulated on the breeding, 
distribution and nesting habits of this bird. 
Three species of waxwings are now recognised, 
and together they form a distinct family which 
is sub-arctic and circumpolar in its distribution. 
The species found in Europe, sometimes known 
as ‘Bohemian Waxwing,” and _ scientifically 
as Bombycilla garrulus, ranges from northern 
Scandinavia and north Finland to western Siberia. 
An allied race, which is separable only on minor 
differences in character, is found in Alaska and the 
north-west Canadian states. These two forms 
are split geographically in East Asia by another 
species, B. japonica, in which the tips of the tail 
feathers are red instead of yellow and the under- 
tail coverts red instead of chestnut. Another 
species, fairly well known in this country through 
the medium of books by Gene Stratton-Porter and 
others, is the Cedar Waxwing, B. cedorum, which 
extends from central British Columbia across 
Canada to southern Quebec. It lacks the brilliant 
white and yellow markings on the wings, and 
the under-tail coverts are white to pale yellow. 
If these notes stimulate the reader to be on 
thé lookout for waxwings this winter, he will not 
only be repaid by the sight of an elegant and 
distinguished visitor, but may also be inspired 
to speculate on reasons for its appearance 
more far reaching than those touched on here. 
Unpredictable movements, apart from _ those 
with a seasonal rhythm said to be connected 
with the ebb and flow of reproductive activities, 
are not confined to the waxwing, but are 





FORMED OF LICHEN, DEAD TWIGS AND THE FLOWERING STALKS OF GRASS: THE FIRST 
NEST OF A WAXWING DISCOVERED BY EUROPEAN NATURALISTS—IN 1856, 
iow 0 lene timo tho breeding arpe ond seating habits of he wanving semaines a mystery in spite 
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acclaimed in popular 
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. 
found to a greater or lesser extent in certain other 
birds, and even in other creatures. They are termed 
eruptions. A notable example among mammals is that 
of the Lemmings of northern Europe. Activated by 
some strange irresistible impulse, they move ‘ westwards, 
ever westwards ” often to perish in vast numbers in the 
sea. A similar movement, but with less disastrous con- 
sequences is found in the Caribou of North America. The 
mass movements of animal populations may be on a par 
with those in the human species which, for example, 
resulted in the overrunning of western Europe by the 
Huns and the ravage of Italy by the Goths. Perhaps 
these seemingly inexplicable impulses are at the root of 
outbreaks in more recent times, some of which are excused 
on the plea of need for “ lebensraum.” 
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COL. WALTER ELLIOT. 
Returned as M.P. for the 
Scottish Universities at 
the by-election on Novem- 
ber 29, with a majority of 
18,421. AConservative gain 
from Independent. All four 
unsuccessful candidates for- 
feited their deposits. It is 
the second ana Bg 


a 


tion, Mr. H. G. Strauss | 

having won the Combined 

English Universities by- 
election. 


LADY GRANT. 

Has held South Aberdeen 
by an increased Conserva- 
tive majority at the by- 
election on November 27, 
caused by the resignation 
of Sir Douglas Thomson 
(C.). Polled 3839 more 
votes than Mr. A. J. Irvine, 
the Labour candidate. Is 
the widow of Major Sir 
Arthur Grant, who was 
— in action in July 

is thirty-one, 
by ‘the 5 aa woman 


Anny apne og 
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Appointed first Comman- 
dant of the Joint Services 
Staff College to be opened 
in the Year = 
Chesham. Served 
destroyers 1914-21. Chief 
Staff to General 
Bernard Paget, 


during Sicily landings, 
1943. Took part in plan- 
ning of invasion of 


Normandy, 1 
Nelson’ 
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INDONESIA: DR, SJAHRIR, THE INDONESI "REPUBLICAN 
ar te SIGNING THE DRAFT AGREEMENT ON NOVEMBER 15 
WHILE DR. SCHERMERHORN (RIGHT) LOOKS ON. 
On November 15 the discussions between the Netherlands and Indonesian delegations 
about a draft agreement as to the future status of the Netherlands-Indies came to an 
end when the draft agreement was signed by both delegations under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Schermerhorn, Chairman of the Netherlands Commission General. The British 
occupation of ware ¢ hacen ee tte on batcecmman w. 
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ere FRENCH JOURNALISTS SENTENCED TO DEATH: THE ACCUSED 
(L. TO R.) PIERRE ANTOINE COUSTEAU, CLAUDE JEANTET AND LUCIEN 
REBATET LISTENING TO THEIR SENTENCES. 
The trial “e members of the staff of the pro-Nazi a, a ps Suis Partout,” 
opened in the Paris Court of Justice on wember 18. were tried 
and sentenced for collaboration with the enemy; there were on -. witnesses. 
Pierre Antoine Cousteau and Lucien Rebatet were both sentenced to death. Claude 
Jeantet, a | former journalist of “ Petit 
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MR. H. HORATIO NELSON WITH RELICS OF ADMIRAL NELSON 
WHOSE DESCENDANTS MAY LOSE THE NELSON ANNUITY. 


A Bill has been introduced in Parliament to terminate the Nelson 
annuity of £5000 a year, paid by the State since 1806. Our photograph 
shows Mr. Henry Horatio Nelson, a nephew of the present Earl, holding 
a telescope in a room of Trafalgar House, Salisbury, 
first Lord Nelson’s brother and 
many Nelson relics. The chair in the foreground is from the Victory, | 
and has a worn patch on the left arm caused by Nelson’s wooden stump. 

$ arm was amputated on couch 


his successors. 
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ADMIRAL SIR WALTER COWAN. 
Appointed Honorary Colonel of the 18th 
King Edward VII.’s Own Cavalry. An un- 
preceden r for a naval officer, 

arising out of his service with the 18th 
Cavalry in the Western Desert as liaison 
i He is seventy-five 
and a veteran of the Nile Expedition of \ | 
\ 1898, in which he won the 
\ fought against King Koko of hy in West } 
\ Africa in the 1890’s. Retired in 1931, but in 

1939 persuaded the Admiralty to re-engage | 

} him for the duration. In 1941 he served as 
liaison officer with 
raids in the Mediterranean theatre. 
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HINTING AT HIS RETIREMENT : 
GENERALISSIMO CHIANG KAI- 
SHEK AT NANKING. 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
President of China since 1943, and 
great Chinese leader for the past 
twenty-five years, hinted at his re- 
tirement when he presented the 
revised draft constitution to the 
National Amembly on Nov. a 
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SENOR MIGUEL ALEMAN. 
New President of Mexico. 
Took office on December 
Started his professional life 
as a lawyer with a private 
practice and devoted him- 
self to upholding the rights 
\ of the miners. His political 
activities commenced with 
his appointment as Consul- 
tant Attorney to the De- 
partment of Agriculture of 
the Federal Government. 
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SIR ABDUL RAHMAN. 

Sudanese religious and 
political leader. Arrived in 
this country recently by air 
from Khartoum and pre- 
sented to Mr. Attlee, on 
November 28, the Sudan’s 
case for its complete inde- 
pendence from  Anglo- 
Egyptian rule. Is the son of 
the famous Mahdi, whose 
revolt drove the Egyptians 
out of the Sudan sixty-five 

years ago. 


DR. KURT SCHUMACHER. 
Chairman of the German 
ial Democratic Party 
and leader of the delegation 
which arrived in England 
on November 29 at the in- 
vitation of the British 
Labour Party. It was 
arranged for them to remain 
in England about ten days, 
and they to discuss 
their party, 2it@ organisa- 
tion and development with 
the British Labour Party. 


seen on the extreme left. 


FIELD MARSHAL LORD MONTGOMERY (RIGHT) WITH 
GENERAL SIR ALAN CUNNINGHAM, THE BRITISH HIGH COMMISSIONER 
IN PALESTINE, AT GOVERNMENT HOUSE. 
| Field Marshal Lord Montgomery, touring the Middle East on “ military business,”’ 
was in Jerusalern on November 30 when, just after dusk, a two-hour battle was fought 
out in the streets. There were heavy exchanges of fire ween the terrorists and 
British troops and police on rooftop eeronement. Several loud explosions were 

heard. On December 1. Lord | Montgomery arrived | by air in oo 
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IN JERUSALEM: 
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-ADMIRAL R. E. BYRD (Lert) PLANNING HIS ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 
VICE-ADMIRAL F. P. SHERMAN (CENTRE) AND CAPTAIN R. H. 
CRUZEN, WHO WILL COMMAND THE TASK FORCE. 


Rear-Admiral Richard E. Byrd, U.S. Navy (ret.), has been designated officer-in-charge of 

the 1946-47 U.S. Navy Antarctic Expedition. expedition is com: of an Atlantic 

Fleet Task Force, augmented by units of the Pacific Fleet. It will leave the United 

States this month and will proceed into the Antarctic, with a number of scientific 
objects in view, as early in 1947 hed ico conditions permit. 
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TREASURES FROM CITY CHURCHES AT THE V. AND A. MUSEUM: jAD 
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‘ CHALICE AND COVER, SILVER GILT, LONDON DATED 1653; ¢ \ ‘ ‘\ CHALICE AND COVER, SILVER GILT, LONDON HALL-MARK f saat 
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™ ALMS DISH, SILVER, ARMS OF THE EARLS OF AILSBURY, LONDON HALL-MARK CHALICE WITH PATEN COVER, SILVER GILT, LONDON ty ALMS DISH, SILVER GILT, MARK OF JOHN PAYNE, LONDON HALL-MARK « "DE 
{, FOR 1685-6; FROM ST. BARTHOLOMEW THE LESS. ‘Y {, HALL-MARK 1562-3. (CHRISTCHURCH, GREYFRIARS. )'\ i, FOR 1750-1; FROM ST, LAWRENCE JEWRY. ~ « 
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A FLAGON, SILVER, LONDON HALL-MARK FOR 1618-19 ; ‘ M CHALICE AND PATEN, SILVER GILT, LONDON HALL-MARK "\ CHALICE AND PATEN COVER, SILVER GILT, LONDON ABOUT 1035 ; 
FROM ST. ANDREW-BY-THE-WARDRORE, 2 « FOR 1609-10, FROM ST. ANDREW UNDERSHAFT. A LOAN FROM LAMBETH PALACE CHAPEL. 
English Church Plate made since the Renaissance is unfamiliar to many | middle of the sixteenth century until 1800. The first movement to replace 
people, but this gap in general art-consciousness can be filled by visiting the the pre-Reformation mediaval chalice dates from the reign of Edward VI. 
Exhibition of City Church Plate at the Victoria and Albert Museum, which | The example lent by St. Mary Aldermary, bearing the arms of Edward VI., 
the Bishop of London has arranged to open on December 9. It is the is specially important, as this is the first occasion on which it has been seen 
indirect result of the destruction of City churches during the war, as many with its correct attribution, as it was formerly catalogued as Jacobean. It 
of their treasures have become temporarily available for exhibition. The silver was originally part of. the plate belonging to a demolished church, either 
Under Elizabeth, replacement of medieval | 


is arranged to illustrate the development of English Church Plate from the St. Antholin or St. John Walbrook. 
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UM: |AN EXHIBITION OF ENGLISH ECCLESIASTICAL SILVER PLATE. 
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™\ CHALICE, SILVER PARCEL-GILT, LONDON HALL-MARK FOR 1559; \ CHALICE, SILVER GILT, LONDON HALL-MARK FOR 1549-50; ‘, CHALICE AND PATEN, SILVER; ENGRAVED WITH THE SACRIFICE OF ‘" 
a . v 
Se ¢ FROM ST. BOTOLPH, ALDGATF. FROM ST. JAMES’, GARLICKHITHE. ISAAC, LONDON HALL-MARK FOR 1635-6. (ST. BOTOLPH, ALDGATE.) 
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5; ™ CHALICE WITH PATEN COVER, THE LATTER ENAMELLED WITH THE ARMS OF EDWARD VI. (INSET; RIGHT), LONDON “\ PATEN, SILVER GILT, LONDON HALL-MARK FOR 1612-13; A JACOBEAN TVPE: 

, ¢ HALL-MARK FOR’ 1549-50. (ST. MARY ALDERMARY.) FORMERLY CATALOGUED AS JACOBEAN. " FROM ST. OLAVE, HART STREET. 2 
ace chalices was resumed with official sanction. The design then favoured was | many Protestants desired to have a new form of Communion cup. This 
v1. the standing beaker with a cover which could be reversed for use as a paten. resulted in a limited output of medieval design being made, down to the 
; = Larger chalices were made under. Elizabeth and James I., alms-dishes began reign of Queen Anne. No City church has an example in this style. which 
en to appear and wine was first kept in flagons. The flagon design was a tall is represented by plate lent by the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop 
It cylindrical vessel copied from a form then in domestic use. The City , of London trom their chapels at Lambeth and Fulham respectively. Little 
ier | churches acquired much plate under Charles I. and ‘‘ modern"’ designs of plate was added to the City churches during the Commonwealth, but after 


ral { that period are excellent. With the victory of the Reformation in England, the Restoration the flow continued. 
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*” NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. | 
= © eeu > o a6 
FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


AN it be right to feel a standing grudge against a very good novelist, only because 

he aims so high and writes so well? ‘On the surface, no; but putting it differently, 

the greater one’s expectations, the less one can enjoy something less. My view of 

“ Transformation Scene,’’ by Claude Houghton (Collins ; 8s. 6d.), may be perverted by 

this faint rancour ; for with all his promise, with all his merit, it has seemed to me that 

Mr. Houghton never quite rings the bell. His plots are virile and dramatic, yet other- 

worldly ; they are a springboard to the absolute, and his bell, if rung, would be the music 

of the spheres. But that would take genius, while he has only uncommon talent. And 
so one forms a habit of being disappointed. 

Nevertheless, “‘ Transformation Scene ’’ grips one right away, and keeps its hold. The 
scene is London at the time of the rocket bombs. The narrator dreams of killing his 
mistress, and wakes to find that her murder is front-page news. He may be guilty—as 
a child he used to walk in his sleep. And certainly he wished Carol to die ; loathing the 
power of sex, he resented her as degradation incarnate. ~But now he is even -more-ensiaved ; 
this appalling dream has turned a needed and hated stranger into the Enigma he called 
her portrait in early days. Frantic, he grapples with his doubt in a frantic world : a world 
shattered and bemused, callous 
and inhuman, distraught with 
war, terrified of peace—a 
world of cynics and eccentrics 
and raving madmen. This is 
the Zeitgeist which has over- 
powered Max himself between 
his moments of vision, making 
an inferno of his empty soul. 
And who is to exorcise it— 
the empty soul, the empty 
world? Carol, apparently: 
the symbol of despised love, 
living in a _ cul-de-sac, and 
visited, now and then, by 
those who need a little change 
from “‘ reality.” 

Mr. Houghton’s hysterical 
and half-starved London is 
self-consistent, and though the 
hero’s club acquaintances do 
not always come to life, they 
talk exceedingly well. True, 
the hunger and despair strike 
no chord in memory ; but then a seer and genius like Max would have 
his own vision, and it would be strongly coloured. It is not so easy to 
accept his mistress. Brought up in luxury by doting parents, then 
thrown upon the world at nineteen, she becomes a prostitute to support 
her widowed mother ; and this is martyrdom—though, at the time, there 
must have been other jobs, and in fact one can hardly see how she 
escaped the call-up. But male novelists have a weakness for this type 
of halo. And if on the plane of fact Carol is sentimentalised, as the 
symbol of pure love, of innocence regained, she carries no conviction 
at all; she is a figment that the men discuss. And so, as usual, there 
is a hollowness: as usual, masked by decided power and originality. 

Though “ Louise and Mr. Tudor,’’ by Halcott Glover (Constable ; 8s. 6d.), 
brings the sexual theme back to earth, in the sedater climate of 
Victorian Manchester, it does not return us to the banal. Louise 
Jonsbailey has been brought up by a great-aunt, and instructed with 
eighteenth-century frankness in the facts of life; when she is sixteen, 
a chance encounter completes this teaching with a flash of insight. Her 
thoughts, however, are not of marriage but of a musical career, and on her 
aunt’s death she is provided for. But first she must try to set things 
right at home, where her mother has created a hellish atmosphere of 
sin and misery, while her father drinks and sees his cotton business going 
down and down. This delay would be merely irksome, but for a startling 




















discovery ; the curate, her brother's tutor, is the man who made those THE MINE MANAGER 
SAMPLE OF ORE : ONE OF A SYNDI- 
CATE OF ELEVEN MEN WHO STRUCK 
THE LODE AFTER FIVE YEARS’ WORK. 


bold advances off Holy Island. She was indignant then, and still is ; she 
was violently attracted ; on their second meeting the attraction persists, 
yet she can take a fairly cool view of him. The result is not satisfactory. 
Austin Tudor is a man of talent. He is sensual 

and exuberant, as she knew before, and has a taste | 

for low life. He is extremely vain and ambitious ; 
indeed, his interest in the firm of Jonsbailey, and 
his attempts to manoeuvre her into being his wife, 
suggest something worse. Yet she is very near 
giving way, when an exploding scandal drives him 
from the parish. Even then, and for long after, 
she would stand by him, for he is innocent, and 
better than he seems—but he is impossible: an 
unstable fanatic, a worldling, an incurable sensualist 
all at the same time. She cannot resist him; but 
she would not marry him for the world. 

This theme is admirably set in an obscure struggle 
over the cotton firm. It does not touch greatness ; 
Austin Tudor is the sketch of a really large character, 
rather than the thing itself. But the sketch, in fact 
the whole design, is something out of the way. 

“ A Foolish Wind,'’ by Francis Askham (Bodley 
Head ; 8s. 6d.), blows us right off the map, into the 
romantic squalor of Morelia. Arthur Percheron has 
been sent out there to direct a cultural mission, 
but his own interest is in the origins of a dead 
young poet. As for the mission, he cannot think 
the natives will have much use for it. Nor have 
they ; but they like research even less. Before the 
war, their politics were an endless round of murders, 
revolutions and restorations ; now it is the same  ¢¢ ore. A 
again, and inquiries about a youth who was doubtless e 
mixed up in something have to be conducted like the 
espionage they are taken for. Percheron’s best friend is Vera, a little sempstress who drudges 
in the same house, and with whom his chivalrous fancy is soon obsessed. She is a serf, a 
Magdalen of the resistance, a little heroine; she is a figure of legend; she has a subtle, 
unobtrusive, early-Renaissance charm. He will rescue her from this appalling country. ... 
And then again, seeing her at home, for instance, he is not sure. And rightly not ; for he is 
a tourist, as ineffectual in her world as though she really inhabited an old painting. Itis an 
odd story, full of Ruritanian detail and harsh reality, and touched with a rare enchantment. 

Lastly, a fourth and frolic view of the relation between the sexes. In “ Oxford Marma- 
lade,'’ by Paul Harrison (Peter Davies ; 9s. 6d.), the ancient university is a school for 
dalliance, and love a game of chance with no losers. The start is slow ; but once the quartette 
of novices are fairly launched, setting to and changing partners or gyrating, solo in political 
or journalistic or merely drunken experiment, the fun, if not quite furious, gathers an agree- 
able head, On the eve of war, the love-entanglements are reinforced by a still more intricate 
flirtation with Holy Orders ; then the whole figure dissolves into the macabre, and begins 
afresh. It is all nicely irresponsible, too airy for satire. K. JouN. 
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ONCE A THRIVING TOWN WITH A POPULATION OF 7000 WHICH HAS TO-DAY DWINDLED TO ABOUT A SCORE: 
THE GHOST TOWN OF DAY DAWN-—SITE OF ONE OF THE GREATEST GOLD FINDS OF RECENT YEARS. 








SITE OF A REEF BEARING FREE GOLD IN LUMPS VISIBLE TO THE NAKED EYE 
AND TWICE MISSED BY MINING COMPANIES: A VIEW OF THE MINE-BUILDINGS. 


A big Australien gold find has recently been made at the Day Dawn mine, near Keleete, connty te ~ and the analysis and methods of their 


passed over by m 
Fingall mine, has already yielded more than £100,000 worth of ow = 
for five years. They paid £5000 for the lease, which was thought to be almost worth 
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VARIOUS ASPECTS OF OUR POST-WAR WORLD. 


APPENINGS in the post-war world are apt to run so swiftly that they outrun time. 
Consequently, the recorder of events is always handicapped by unseen and unknown 
opponents. One feels this in reading Stephen Spender’s book about post-war Germany. 
“ European Witness '’ (Hamish Hamilton; 10s. 6d.) is written from journals made on 
journeys through Germany and France—but mainly Germany—in the summer of 1945, 
when Mr. Spender went on a mission of inquiry into the lives and ideas of German intel- 
lectuals. The result is a most interesting series of snapshots—although ‘‘ snapshots ”’ is 
not a fully-justifiable word for the swift, illuminating glimpses we get of people and places. 
It is that difference which is manifest in Mr. Spender’s verbal pictures. They compel 
thought and careful consideration. They take us into the minds of the defeated and 
show us the failures among the victors, especially when he tells of the ‘‘ sense of hope- 
lessness which is bred of the relationship of Occupiers and Occupied.” It is a vivid 
documentary of a period already radically changed—the period between horror and hope, 
-expiation-and_expectation. 

The epilogue to Sir Philip Gibbs’ autobiography, ‘“‘ The Pageant of the Years ”’ 
(Heinemann; 18s.), comes somewhat aptly after Mr. Spender’s sympathetic search. 
“‘ If I have learned anything,” 
says the journalist and ex-war 


bl correspondent after nearly half 








GOLD FINDS OF RECENT YEARS. 





a century of working life, “‘ it 
is that pity is more intelligent 
than hatred, that mercy is 
better even than justice, that 
if one walks around the world 
with friendly eyes one makes 
good friends.” What a pity 
the German outlook has not 
always been of a like nature ! 
When a man has lived a full 
life and used his intelligence, 
he has much to say, so that 
the 500-odd pages of this 
autobiography hold much of 
interest to the reader. Gibbs 
can tell of journalistic “‘ scoops ”’ 
with the enthusiasm of youth ; 
he can no less express opinions 
wrought of long experience and 
contact with all sorts and 
conditions of people. He writes 
of Sidney Street, of interviewing the Pope—the first journalist to do so— 
and, of course, of his experiences as war correspondent. He tells how, 
during the First World War, Lloyd George asked him to breakfast and, 
at’ the end of the meal, said: “Tell me what you ‘know about the 
Battle of Loos. I am a Cabinet Minister, but we know nothing.” 
Stories like this are many, for the successful journalist touches life at 
many angles. And Gibbs was a successful journalist. 

He looks apprehensively to the future. T. D. Weldon, Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, amplifies much of what he says in “ States 
and Morals ’’ (John Murray.; 9s.), a comprehensive and deep-searching 
study of political conflicts, with emphasis laid on the attitude of Russia 
to the Western Democracies. Mr. Weldon believes that the peace of 
the future depends on no more than three—perhaps only two—States. 
Provided that the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. will deal with one another on 
second order problems (which are economic and therefore almost always 
capable of solution by discussion), no insoluble problem should arise. “ But 
it is obviously essential that neither the U.S.A. nor the U.S.S.R. should 
have any ground for suspecting that it is being sold an unacceptable 
ideology by the other when it makes a sensible economic compromise. If 
both will not accept this limitation, there is nothing for it but to bring 
out the atomic bombs.” A dreadful conclusion, yet seemingly irrefutable. 

Miss Mary Hopkirk sets out blatantly to capture the general reader 
with her story of ‘Queen Adelaide ’’ (John Murray; 15s.). The 
headings to many of the chapters savour of the popular serial and one 
wonders why she contented herself with the humdrum title she has given 
the book. ‘ The Catastrophe at Claremont,” “‘ Adelaide the Acquiescent,”’ 

“A Nightmare Wedding,” “‘ The Duchess Who Was 
” : us ~ Different,"" ‘‘The Queen Changes Crowns,” are 
. enough to whet the appetite of the least-historically 
inclined ; yet her study of this woman who was out- 
standingly good in an age when goodness was not 
outstanding is historic. She presents Adelaide, 
wife of the debauched Duke of Clarence, as a 
woman of character, one who hitherto has received 
scant justice at the hands of historians. It is a 
somewhat idealistic picture and one wonders how 
far several of the details are justified ; for thoughts 
and actions are presented which few, if any, could 
relate save the actors themselves. ; 

The planners are still busy. Two of their latest 
efforts concern the city of Worcester and the county 
of Herefordshire. In “County Town’’ (John 
Murray; 21s.) a team of four set out “‘ to examine 
the economic and social structure of Worcester . . . 
to suggest, as a result, some possible lines of develop- 
ment and to recommend, where appropriate, those 
that appear to contribute best to the future of the 
City." Led by Professor P. Sargant Florence, of 
Birmingham University, the team has done an 
excellent piece of work. As they themselves point 
out, Worcester has problems typical of the majority of 
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survey may be applied far beyond its boundaries. 
The survey, we learn, forms part of a trilogy 
illustrating the rural, urban and mixed rural-urban 
pattern of life. “ English County "' (Faber ; 21s.) is 
t of this trilogy. A publication of the West Midland Group on post-war 
pre A wl and planning, it Pods the whole of Herefordshire to determine, as far as 
possible, the material condition and occupations of the people and the possibilities that 
exist for improvement. The members of the group, of which Dr. Raymond Priestley, Principal 
of Birmingham University, is chairman, are all specialists, being served by- a staff of 
experts. There can be no doubt of the value of such work. The illustrations, many 
in colour, are both attractive and helpful and the many diagrams of the utmost value. 
I have never regarded Shylock as a comic character. Yet he is included in John 
Palmer's “‘ Comic Characters of ** (Macmillan ; 8s. 6d.), which, a fragment of 
the fuller book he planned before his death, includes studies of Touchstone, Shylock, Bottom 
and Benedick. It is a selection which cannot but postulate the question as to what con- 
stitutes a comic character. While true, as Mr. Palmer points out, that persons involved in 
a comical situation often exclaim : “‘ If this were not so terribly funny it would be really tragic,” 
not even a perusal of his interesting book convinces that Shakespeare refused to draw anv 
clear distinction Between a comic and a tragic character. W. R. CaLvert. 
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LONDON & PRINCIPAL CITIES * LONDON TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 
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YOUR JOURNEY TAKES YOU 


K-L°M travel means punctual and 
regular services to the principal 
European Capitals ...and a quiet, 
courteous service that makes journey- 
ing a pleasure. With nearly 28 years 


~of ~civil flying - experience, -—K-L:M 


Royal Dutch Airlines still maintair: 
their unrivalled leadership. Return 
fares from London:— Amsterdam 
£14-8-0, Prague £32-8-0, Zurich 
£36-13-0, Stockholm £43-4-0. 
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ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 
Phe right line to take / 


Enquiries to 202/4 Sloane Street, London, S.W.1. 
Tel: SLOane 9656, or appointed Travel Agencies. 
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fitted for 
every need 


NORTH BRITISH RUBBER CO. LTD: EDINBURGH & LONDON 








JAMAVANA °° 


Rolled in Jamgica from finest leaf 
3 - 


CORONA GRANDES CORONAS PETIT CORONAS 





3/6 





JAMAVANA CiGARS 84 PICCADILLY LONDON WI 
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Come corr SEE. 5 
in eve 
ROSS 
BINOCULAR 


ROSS 


LONDON 


The advantage of being an 
“‘ old-fashioned ” or long- 
established organisation is 
that our optical components, 
lenses, prisms, etc., are 
largely made by craftsmen with a lifetime of experience in 
making nothing but the best. 





Hard, though it may be to believe—in these days of mass 
production—we have occasionally to criticise them for doing 
their work too well—for “‘ working” optica\ surfaces to an 
unnecessarily high degree of accuracy, far beyond the require- 
ments imposed by visual acuity. . . . This is the sober truth. 


This is the workmanship that you buy in a ROSS binocular— 
do you wonder that knowledgeable users insist on ROSS and 
thus secure old-time craftsmanship coupled with the latest 
in design and development. 


A range of 10 models to meet all needs is now in production— 
your dealer already has some supplies and surface coated. too ! 


Ask us for list and address of your local agent. 


ROSS LTD. 
THE OPTICAL WORKS, CLAPHAM COMMON, LONDON, S.W.4 





BINOCUCARS: “TELESCOPES 
AND SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Mokers 
CINE 


of the best 
PROLEC TL.O# 5S, 








Maximum Prices: 











BY APPOINTMENT 
GIN DISTILLERS 
TO H.M. KING GEORGE VI. 





Mealthaer 


at a Lower Cost 


BECAUSE the BRITISH BUTTNER patent ab- 
sorbent filter cuts out ‘ dottle’ and keeps impurities 
away from your mouth and lungs, every pipeful is 
cool, clean, dry and fragrant from the first draw to 
the last shred of tobacco. You get healthier—and 
much longer — smokes from every ounce with the 
BRITISH BUTTNER Pipe. Price 12/6 including 
tax, from high-class tobacconists. 


BRITISH BUTTNER 4. 


12/6 \ 


The 
British Buttner 
Filter is the Feature 
of the British Buttner Pipe 






















Tanqueray Gordon & Co., Ltd. 





Per bottle 25/3; 








Half-bottle 13/3. U.K. only 
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All the Year 
Round é 


“SILVER LADY” CAFE 
provides hot tea and food to 
hungry and homeless Men 
and Women. 
Please help by sending a gift of ; 
money and, if possible, articles 
of discarded clothing to— 


MISS BETTY BAXTER, THE “SILVER LADY” FUND, 
6, TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 , 


LEGACIES WILL BE WELCOME. 








N.B—WE .0 NOT EMPLOY COLLECTORS. 
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REVELATION SUITCASE CO., LTD., 









THE 


REVELATION 
scunminicauy ponnel \uoonor 


REVELATION SUITCASE— 
the same case adjusts itself 
for a week-end, a week or 
a month. 


ILLUSTRATED 











REV-ROBE—the travel 
wardrobe hardly larger 
than a hat-box. 





IT's child's play to pack Revelation luggage. No question of 
fitting your needs to the luggage—the luggage takes care of every 
travelling need. The Rev-Robe carries up to 12 dresses still on 
their own hangers. The Revelation suitcase expands without 
bulge or strain. That's why wise travellers always insist on 
Revelation, the luggage that lasts a lifetime. 

Owing to the shortage of raw materials, supplies can only 
be available at luggage dealers very occasionally. 


170 PICCADILLY, W.|I 
’ (Agents for Revelation Supplies, Ltd.) 











LONDON NEWS 


| odd that the definition of the ideal Christmas gift? And 
how thoroughly the gift of a Hoover to a woman fulfils 
it. For the Hoover is a gift rich in the freedom it confers 
from dusty house-cleaning and endless drudgery. Rare — 
Alas! Since as fast as seen it is snapped up like all good 
things in these days of shortages. This however is a 
situation we are doing our utmost to amend. As fast 
as we can manufactyre Hoover cleaners they are é 
being delivered to Hoover dealers. Your ai, = 

chance will come to “‘ Give her a Hoover and X- ‘ 

give ber the best”? | ; 


adc! 


Model 262 = £17.5.0 
Purchase Tax £4.6.3 
Cleaning Kit £3.3.0 
Purchase Tax 15.9 








REG. TRADE MARK 
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THE BULLDOZER | | 
DOESN'T SWEEP CLEAN 


At 13 Old Bond Street you will 
find no positive enthusiasm for the 
bulldozer. There are more than 
enough people to welcome 


a lenient view of the modern 
movement, prefer to go on taking 
just a little more time and a little 
more care in making good 
cigarettes of fine tobaccos 
for all those occasions when 
only the best will do. 


the new, the super-efficient, 
and the s -up. Benson 
and Hedges, while adopting 


Tobacconists to 
His Majesty The King 


BENSON id HEDGES 


OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Y mee omer "hI ' 

By appointment | 
| 

} 








DR. BA 


| Cheques, ate. (crossed), payable 


NARDO’S HOMES 


Please help to make this 

CHRISTMAS a really 

happy time for the 7,500 

boys and girls in our care. 
wh | 
CHRISTMAS | 
GIFT | 











receive ly 
the children in their care. | 


Aca 








“ Dr. Barnardo's Homes,"’ should be sent to 
92 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.!. 








THE BETTER WE MAKE IT 
THE LESS IT COSTS US 








Sounds wrong—but it isn’t. Because 
we guarantee to keep every Sobell set 
in perfect working order for two years 
at our Own expense, it obviously pays 
us to make radios that are sc good 
they will very rarely go wrong. Tens 
of thousands of people have bought 
Sobell Radio this year. They know 
how good is the set and how splendid 
the service. Order from your Dealer 


a 


Here igs the latest Sobell 
model—the 516, a § 
valve set with 6 valve 
performance. Price 20 
Gns. plus {4.10.4 
purchase tax. 









TWO YEARS’ ALL-IN SERVICE IN THE HOME 


Advt. of Sobell industries Ltd., Langley Park Nr. Slough, Bucks. 
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In times ot stress, of overwork, 
of physical and nervous debility, 
Phyllosan is your strong ally. 
A course of Phyllosan tablets 





From the fortifies and_ revitalizes your 


Be —— seem whole system, so that you soon 
lhis ID DAV | begin to feel yourself renewed, 


binge: — his — recalls 
the anxieti those fe = e ° 

carious weeks, it seems to ‘her refreshed, reinvigorated. Just 
a ace) gg ma that same i = 
oe, eee eee ee ok two tablets three times a day : 
eee mother is —— see 
t i i . 
rr before meals. So easy-to take, 

however, pride herself on this, that 

right from the start he has had the but when taken regularly what 
never-failing comfort and protection . 


f Chilprufe. Not fo hing is : This ld-famed Sh former] 
Chlipruie sililainieed de face a difference they make! Of na —. y 
Pure Wool Underwear in the world. called Findlater’s Fino) could not be 


h il f all chemists, 3/3, LY / 4 (double registered under that name and thereby 
C I ruTre quantity), and 20/- (Family FOR Day. eels... er Oe 
fri CHILDREN safeguarding therefore of our world- 


Also CHILPRUFE Dresses, Rompers, Ni ; 4 : 
Cardigans, Buster Suits "Sor pa ting Size) ? including Purchase Tax wide clientele we have re-named it — 


Shoes for Babies, Pram Toys and 
Man-Tailored Coats for Children. Findlater’s Dry Fly Sherry. 


SHERRY 








FINDLATER. MACKIE TODD & CO. LTD 
Wine Merchants to H.M. the King, Wigmore St., W.1 





























Vi j N iC SCALE Coo k For Special Occasions 


CLOCKWORK TOYS 


oe Wanted 





Buy the boy a Minic toy. These splendid little an 


scale model cars, fitted with a powerful motor, € 
are again on sale at your local dealers. These 
will be doubly welcome, because it has been ESSE cooker 


impossible to substitute them during the war- 








THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY, 
Proprietors: Smith & Wellstood id, Est. 1854 
TOWN COUPE 
HEAD OFFICE: BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 
LINES BROTHERS Ltd. ADVISORY DEPT.: 46 Davies S., London, W.! 
Tri-ang Works, Merton, S.W.19 
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A NOBLE SCOTCH 
Gentle as a Lamb 








PARFUMS DE LUKE BY ng Sore 


Obteinable from the leading stores 
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JOSEPH TETLEY & CO., LTD... LONDON & NEW YORK 
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“Lend me your Kershaws”’ 
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Where do we go from here? A KERSHAW | 
binocular will increase the area of country you 
can see; it will enable you to prospect the road 
ahead and save many wasted miles. What added 
pleasure it will give you. From a mountain top 
you can only scan with the naked eye an area of 
g square miles. With KERSHAW 8 magnification 
glasses you would obtain the same standard of Price £23 7 6 

vision over 72 square miles. All KERSHAW ssid aaiealiails: Cie tis 
glasses have coated lenses and prisms. Coated | leather case and_ sling. 

lenses give 40% extra light. a cs 


KERSHAW -SOHO (SALES) LTD. | 
37/41, MORTIMER STREET, W.| | 
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** Poculum 
Caritatis”’ 


Nowhere in days of 
old was the custom 
of wassail held in 


greater honour than 





in the monasteries. 





To greet the New Year the abbot would first drink to all, then 
all would drink to the abbot and then they would all pledge each 
other. And in case you might like to be reminded of the good 
things of old which — like Schweppes — will be again, here is 
an ancient recipe for wassail. 
“ Simmer small quantities of cardamums, cloves, nutmegs, mace, 
ginger, cinnamon and coriander in a teacupful of water. When 
done put the spice to two, four or six bottles of port, sherry or 
madeira with half a pound of sugar to each bottle. Set on the 
fire to warm. When warm add the yolk of 12 and the whites of 
six eggs. Stir it up toa fine froth and toss in 12 fine roasted 
apples. Serve hot.” 


* Table Waters 


Schweppes’ 7."""" 
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% Temporarily giving place to the d P — but Schweppes will return. 











MY FATHER 


AND HIS FATHER 


BEFORE HIM 


When it comes to tradition G.K.N. can show as clean an escutcheon as the next firm — bolts, 
nuts and screws rampant all the way and never a bar sinister among them. But it’s the future 
we really specialise in. By constantly improving old methods of fastening one thing to another, 


and by developing new methods a little before their time, we try to make industry in general an 


FOUR 





There’s a reason 
why 
they satisfy! 
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easier job for you, your son and his son after him. PLAIN OR 
GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD. (Ej K< N CORK-TIPPED 
Screw Department, Heath Street, Birmingham. Bolt & Nut Section, Darlaston, Staffs. 
The G.K.N. Advisory Bureau, Heath St., Birmingham, is willing to co-operate with those who are 
interested in modern fastening devices and assembly methods, 
CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. This periodic al is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be lent 
resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s. 6d., and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 


condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE NEW 22 LITRE 























Dynamic power under the bonnet: will cruise at a cool, 

unconcerned 70 m.p.h. with throttle in reserve. 
Acceleration outstanding--water-heated 
induction system gives flying start from 
cold, and 25% improvement in m.p.g. 


The bodywork has had ‘slimming’ treatment - 

result, larger luggage boot of 51” width; 

saloon interior headroom (floor to roof) 

of 45”; and 51” width across seats. Use of 
curved glass allows of thin, hidden- 
hinge doors: body pillars slim--whole 
field of vision widened. 
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i 
Foolproof Daimler Fluid Transmission* , wil", F 
and 4-speed pre-selector gears; | 
patented Daimler independent front 
wheel suspension; high compression 
(7 to 1) 6-cylinder engine, 
18.02 h.p. developing 70 B.H.P. 
at 4200 revs. 











* Licensed under Vulcan Sinclair and Daimler patents 
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